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Military Approach 


T is recorded of Lenin that, a few weeks before the 
outbreak of revolution in Russia, he told a conference 
of students in Switzerland that they might hope to see 
the revolution, but that he never would. Thus the master 
of revolution was caught unawares by the revolution 
which he was later to master. This illustrates a fact about 


‘ revolt and revolution that is often forgotten, both by 


the practitioners of political warfare and by those who 
criticise their practice. Revolution is unpredictable. The 
hour of the popular explosion cannot be timed. The 
recent uprising in Denmark and the spring disturbances 
in Holland, for instance, were obviously ill-timed in the 
total military situation. But the people who made them 
were not thinking about timing ; they had reached the 
point at which they had to resist. The same difficulty is 
partly responsible for the divisions inside every guerilla 
movement between the attentistes and the activists. The 
long-term military situation has hitherto justified a policy 
of shepherding resources ; but again and again the imme- 
diate local situation has compelled the guerillas to act. 
Much of the criticism of. the Allies’ political warfare is, 
for this reason, off the mark. Revolution cannot be 
handled like a water supply, dammed up until the head 
or is high enough and then turned on and off at 
will. 

Yet, even if Lenin could not predict the revolution, 
he was master of it when it came. He met its various 


phases with a brilliantly improvised strategy which was 
flexible enough to keep pace with the devious develop- 
ments of the revolutionary process, yet consistent enough 
to ensure that none of the temporary expedients contra- 
dicted the final purpose. It is when criticism is concen- 
trated on the use made in Allied strategy of the revolts 
once they have developed that the critics are on surer 
ground. Is Allied strategy flexibie enough to exploit a 
revolutionary situation once it has—unpredictably— 
occurred? And is the use they make of it such that it in 
no way contradicts the final settlement for which, whether 
or not they try to evade it, they are responsible ? The 
evidence so far suggests that both in flexibility and | 
consistency the politico-military strategy of all the great 
belligerents is frankly bad. 

In his analysis of the Italian surrender Mr Churchill 
made it clear that the Italian collapse did not alter the 
military time-table. It was, he said, a “ windfall” in the 
harvesting of victory. This is borne out by the fact that, 
although Badoglio had, it appears, offered not only to 
surrender unconditionally, but actually to change sides 
early in August, it was not until August 18th that the 
Government suggested to the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief that they might try to speed up their operations. 
Again, in the Balkan theatre, it was obvious that the 
surrender of Italy would entail a temporary collapse of the 
Axis defence system and a widespread intensification of 
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guerilla warfare and local revolt. The Allies presumably 
had the advantage over the Germans since they knew when 
the collapse would occur; yet in the weeks that have 
followed, one of the most disturbing and distressing 
puzzles for the unexpert observer is the fact that the fierce 
struggle in the Balkans has received no reinforcement 
from outside. For a time, the guerillas held all the hinter- 
land to Trieste and most of the Adriatic ports. The latest 
news suggests that they are already being thrust back 
from the lines of communication and the ports and towns. 
An opportunity has apparently been lost. It is impossible 
not to ask whether Allied strategy has not failed in flexi- 
bility and adaptability, especially when the Allied record 
is compared with the political and military counter- 
measures taken by Germany. 

Both in Italy, the Balkans and the Greek islands, the 
Nazis reacted swiftly. Some reports suggest that over 
20 divisions have been moved into the Balkans ; and men 
and machines have been spared for an air and seaborne 
attack upon the Aegean island of Cos. This may very 
well prove to be an uneconomic demonstration of flexi- 
bility ; but Cos is the island lying nearest to Turkey, and 
the Germans have their finger on the Turks’ timid pulse. 
Their political counter-measures—the release and restora- 
tion of Mussolini, for example—have shown an equal 
vigour. Although in the longer perspective of the war 
the Germans are fighting a losing battle both in Italy and 
the Balkans, their strategy is still flexible enough to turn 
particular phases of their inexorable retreat to their 
advantage. 

There are, obviously, many technical difficulties— 
shortage of landing craft and large-scale air transport, 
lack of adequate bases and so forth—to slow up the 
deployment of the Allies’ Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern forces ; but developments in Italy and the Balkans 
suggest that the apparent failure fully to exploit political 
collapse and local revoit springs from a consistent under- 
estimate of the importance of political factors. The British 
and American approach has been, and still is, primarily 
military. This was perfectly adequate in all the first fight- 
ing in North Africa. The Libyan sands and empty 
stretches of Tripolitanian desert were the perfect setting 
for a purely military campaign. The landings in French 
North Africa first plunged the Allies into politics. Since 
that time, the political pressure on them has increased, and 
the further they advance into Europe the greater the part 
that will be played by political factors. Yet they seem 
to be taking with them their old non-political attitude. 
The danger is that the non-political approach not only 
reduces flexibility in dealing with a revolutionary situa- 
tion, but also makes it highly probable that the temporary 
measures taken may frustrate, or even entirely inhibit, 
the Allies’ final purpose. Military necessity is not a suffi- 
cient criterion with which to distinguish good from harm- 
ful expedients. The final settlement of Europe will be a 
political settlement, and unless some political principles 
are brought in during the intermediate period of reoccu- 
pation the sum of temporary and military arrangements 
may add up to a negation of the hoped-for political 
settlement. 

It is disturbing that, while full and convincing reports 
of the state of Italian politics came frem the Italian cities 
before the Allied occupation, no news at all reaches the 
outside world from Italian territory occupied by the Allies. 
Does this mean that political activity has been sup- 
pressed? If so, why? If there is one thing needed among 
the dragooned and bludgeoned victims of dictatorship, it 
is that they should be encouraged to restore the habit of 
political thought and action. The new Badoglio Govern- 
ment is even more disturbing. True, the King of Italy 
has broadcast his hope that 


as soon as possible the Government will have its basis 
enlarged so as to make possible for all to take part in the 
country’s political life. 


And there might be no harm in appointing a purely 
military council as a temporary expedient. But what sort 
of crazy politics is this, to include in the Junta, to which, 
presumably, the status of co-belligerency is to be accorded, 
two Generals—Ambrosio and Roatta—who earned a 
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reputation for ruthless terrorism in Jugosiavia, and one 
of whom has already appeared on the Jugoslavs’ list of 
war criminals? This is to flout political good sense in the 
grand manner. It puts into the shade every other un- 
satisfactory Allied political arrangement—for example, the 
Greek Government’s failure to accord representation to 
the Greek partisans or the extremely doubtful personnel 
of the Jugoslay “ Cabinet of experts” which King Peter 
has shipped off to Cairo. 

The truth is that the military approach is being used 
as an alternative for a political strategy because the Allies 
have no political strategy. This has been said so often 
in Parliament and in the press that politicians and jour- 
nalists alike are weary of repeating it. The only excuse 
for returning to the charge is the imminence of the Three- 
Power Conference, and the possibility that at last, at this 
eleventh hour, something can be done to secure a unified 
and coherent approach to the political problems of re- 
occupation. At present, the picture does not make sense. 
One day from Russia come the Free German Committee 
and the German Officers’ Union, made up of men cap- 
tured on the Eastern Front, saying, “ Make peace while 
you can and thus preserve Germany’s independence and 
armed might.” The next day, Alexei Tolstoi, in an im- 
passioned broadcast, demands that vengeance should be 
visited on the German people. The Polish Patriots broad- 
cast attacks on the Polish “landlords and imperialists ”; 
but, at the same time, the co-operation of all Slav peoples 
is given considerable publicity in Russia, reinforced now 
by appeals to Orthodox religious unity. Communism and 
social revolution do not appear—nationalism is the 
strongest single theme—but neither the tradition of the 
Revolution nor the practice of 1939 and 1940 can be 
effaced. On the Anglo-American side the composition of 
the Allied Governments, but more especially the negative 
policy of the reoccupying forces, suggest only one con- 
sistent policy—a restoration of something very like the 
1939 status quo both in its good and its very undesirable 
aspects. 

The total picture is thus one of considerable contradic- 
tion and confusion. No clear lead is being given to the 
forces of political resistance in Europe ; and the kind of 
expedients which are taken to deal with political situations 
when they develop will inevitably contradict each other 
and frustrate any final settlement. What can the Three- 
Power Conference do to remedy the confusion? No more 
statements in general terms are needed. Everybody has 
signed the Atlantic Charter, and it has made no difference 
to Allied political strategy. Agreement is needed on con- 
crete procedures in particular foreseeable situations—the 
entry of the Russians into Poland, of the British and the 
Americans into France, of converging forces possibly into 
the Balkans and even into Germany. 

Such agreements cannot be dovetailed into each other 
without a conception of the kind of Europe the Allies 
mean to build ; and the Conference must therefore face 
the task of deciding the more pressing aspects of the final 
settlement—the use of Three-Power Commissions, 
strengthened by the other nations concerned, to determine 
frontier disputes; the setting up and functioning of 
United Nations relief and the development from it of 
permanent economic institutions for Europe ; the ‘political 
organisation of Europe, not in spheres of influence, with 
Germany in the balance, but on an ordered regional basis. 
If a unified pattern can be hammered out in Moscow, and 
all the necessary and practicable guarantees and under- 
takings given, then the Allies will possess at last a 
genuine political strategy which can be used, not only 
to check the temporary military expedients of the wars 
final phase, but even to hasten the war’s end. Hitherto 
the political confusion which has prevented the Allies 
from exploiting revolutionary situations when they aris¢ 
has also inhibited their attempts to create further revolu- 
tionary situations. The Walls of Jericho which were to 
have fallen at the united blast of the Russian, British and 
American trumpets remain unshaken at the unnerving 
cacophany of a couple of cornets and a Swanee whistle. 
If the Conference achieves its results, the trumpets can 
sound at last on a broad, united and triumphant note. 
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The Upper Regions 


T is significant that the President and Prime Minister 
found time during their recent meetings to talk in 

detail about civil aviation. Flying has transformed the 
earth into “One World,” to quote Mr Willkie, who last 
autumn travelled 31,000 miles in 160 flying hours 
between August 26th and October 14th. News and views 
still travel fastest by cable and wireless; the great 
majority of travellers and the great bulk of goods must 
still go by land or sea ; Mr W. L. Runciman has estimated 
that the cost per ton-mile for carrying freight before the 
war was 30d. by air and one-thirtieth of a penny by sea. 
But the pace is increasingly set by aircraft. The poten- 
tialities of aviation for peace are as big as those it has 
shown in war. 

It is significant, too, that, according to report, Lord 
Beaverbrook has come back to the Government to take 
charge, perhaps among other things, of British aviation 
policy, and to work out a common approach with repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions who are to meet in London 
soon. In their discussions, Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
agreed that the principle of world aviation policy should 
be the “ freedom of the air.” By this.is meant that inter- 
national air traffic should be open equally to the aircraft 
of all nations, and that the airports of every country 
should be used by all planes on through voyages ; each 
nation would reserve to itself only its own internal traffic, 
on the analogy of coastwise shipping. There are, of 
course, strong reasons for a more drastic arrangement, by 
which not only all airports, but also the trunk lines them- 
selves would be internationalised. Strategically, such a 
solution for civil flying might prevent the development 
of military aviation on nationalistic lines. Socially, the 
maximum service could be rendered to the community 
of nations by the organisation in common of the most 
effective means of international contact and co-operation. 
It is more than doubtful, however, whether at the present 
stage of world development the great air powers are pre- 
pared to go so far. Aviation, like armaments, cannot be 
settled and arranged outside the general context of inter- 
national relations, and the supersession of national by 
international air lines will follow and not precede the 
supersession of national by international air forces. 
Almost certainly, the highest measure of agreement 
among the air powers, including the Soviet Union, 
Holland and France, as well as the United States and 
the British Commonwealth, will be found for “ freedom ” 
of the air as President Roosevelt has defined it. 

To rule out internationalisation, for the time at least, 
and to replace it by international freedom of the air on a 
national basis, is not to solve the problem. Obviously, it 
suits the United States, four-fifths of whose commercial 
flying may be within its own continental frontiers. Is it 


so applicable to other countries, four-fifths of whose flying 
may be external and international? It is natural for a 
country whose home market spans the resources of an 
entire continent to favour protection at home with com- 
petition and non-discrimination abroad, as the United 
States does in trade as well as aviation—a. condition of 
membership in the American-proposed investment bank 
is said to be non-discrimination in trade. It is not so 
simple for lesser territories. The question for the future 
of civil aviation is what the unit of organisation shall 
be. It becomes a choice, not at the moment between 
nationalism and _ internationalism, but between 
nationalism and regionalism. Is the British unit to be 
Britain, the Empire or the whole Commonwealth? For 
that matter, is the American unit to be the United States 
or all those parts of the Western hemisphere embraced 
by the Monroe doctrine or by “ hemispheric defence ”? 
The position of Canada shows at once the technical and 
political impossibility of drawing hard and fast lines. 

Almost certainly, the pattern of organisation must be 
regional rather than national. The Pan-American and 
Imperial Airways of pre-war years sprang from technical 
as well as political considerations. It is just as impossible 
to imagine that the airways of Europe, when they are 
restored, can be rigidly split up among the European 
nations without regional working agreements as it would 
be to suppose that the air routes of the Soviet Union could 
be divided out among its various constituent republics. 
Yet regionalism undoubtedly carries with it great dangers. 
It is tempting to suggest that the alternative to inter- 
nationalisation is the division of the skies into exclusive 
“spheres of influence ””—British, American, Russian, 
Chinese, and so on. But this way lies disaster. Spheres 
of influence in aviation will be as conducive to war, 
economic and military, as they are in shipping, trade or 
diplomacy. 

Yet, in aviation as in trade, shipping and diplomacy, 
some degree of regionalism is unavoidable as a matter of 
practice. The sterling area, for instance, is a fact of 
economic life, becoming tighter or looser according to 
the shortage or sufficiency of dollars available to the 
British countries—that is, according to the readiness of 
the United States to buy abroad. The problem of Imperial 
defence, again, is one which concerns first, and in 
common, the members of the British Commonwealth. 
Europe, too, in trade, transport and security, is an entity. 
The essential requirement is that all working agreements 
or regional arrangements should look outward and not 
inward. This is peculiarly the lesson of wartime. Imperial 
defence was impossible without American aid; the 
security of the Western hemisphere was impossible with- 
out the efforts of Britain, Russia and China. Regionalism 
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can, and should, be much more than half-way from 
nationalism to internationalism ; and it is in this light 
that the aviation policy of the British Commonwealth 
and the United States should be regarded. 

The trouble is that the right solutions are so often 
proposed for the wrong reasons. When British spokesmen 
advocate Commonwealth co-operation in the air or in 
trade as a means of combating the United States, they 
speak as dangerously and as foolishly as Mr W. A. Patter- 
son, president of the United States Air Lines Corpora- 
tion, did the other day when he suggested the lumping 
together of all the international transport of the United 
States, both by sea and air, in order to give the United 
States “ maximum strength for competition with foreign 
Powers.” The one justification for regional aviation or 
regional trade or regional currency and exchange arrange- 
ments is technical necessity ; and an Ottawa or Hawley- 
Smoot aviation policy, exclusive, protective and defensive, 
would be as fatal to aviation as to world peace. Here, as 
elsewhere, multilateralism must be the aspiration, even 
if it cannot be the policy. Because of the ubiquity of fly- 
ing, the considerations that make regional arrangements 
indispensable make inter-regional agreements no less 
necessary. 

The ideal, therefore, indeed the only sensible practical 
objective, is the working-out of a chain of regional and 
inter-regional arrangements which will add up to prac- 
tical internationalism. It is in this spirit that early talks 
between the British Commonwealth, the United States, 
Russia and the air powers of Europe should be carried 
on. Fear and distrust are the enemies in this as in every 
other international question. A belligerent nationalism or 
imperialism is sponsored by some spokesmen here 
because they do not believe that British aviation can 
withstand American competition. Actually, on the figures 
(which were discussed in The Economist of June 5th), 
there is little reason for this apprehension. The costs of 
civil flying divide roughly into three equal parts: labour 
and personnel ; aircraft, equipment and overheads ; opera- 
tions, fuel and oil. In none of these will the United States 
have any decisive advantage in cost, and in two the 
balance may be in favour of this country. The test will be 
whether British aviation is operated with an efficiency and 
enterprise equal to that of the Americans. In the past, this 
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has not always been so. The record of the Air Ministry 
and its chosen instrument has not been the best of adver- 
tisements for public control over aviation. British ship- 


ping companies, with their wide experience in overseas . 


transport, have announced their intention, if possible, of 
operating airlines themselves. The choice between Govern- 
ment-run air transport, public corporations or private 
airlines is not one to be decided on the basis of prejudice 
or political doctrine. The only criterion is the efficient use 
of resources and service to the community. It is likely 
that, in some form or other, aviation in every country will 
require some form of state aid, if only in the form of 


- mail contracts; but the precise method of operation is 


immaterial provided the right results can be obtained. 
The best direct contribution that the state can make to 
British aviation is the maintenance of a sufficient military 
demand to keep in being an efficient and enterprising air- 
craft industry. If (as was suggested in The Economist of 
August 21st) the Royal Air Force is kept at an establish- 
ment requiring an output of some 3,000 aircraft a year, 
civil aviation, whose annual needs cannot be much more 
than one-third of this, if as much, need have no fear 
about the size of its industrial basis. The important need, 
immediately, is one of quality, not quantity. For war- 
time reasons, transport planes are not built in this 
country ; and when the war ends, British aviation will be 
for a time, as now, dependent on American trans- 
ports. British aircraft designers have already been set to 
work to fashion four new transport types. It is important 
in the development of a positive and articulate aviation 
policy that this work should be pressed on. to the point 
of production as soon as possible. 

These are the questions that Lord. Beaverbrook, or 
some other, will have in hand. If the chosen instrument 
is, in fact, Lord .Beaverbrook, then it is essential, first, 
that his vivid personal experience of Washington and 
Moscow should outweigh the inveterate imperialism which 
made the commercial ring forged at Ottawa congenial to 
him ; and, secondly, that in the work of providing civil 
aviation with an adequate industrial foundation, other 
Ministers with considerably closer acquaintance of air- 
craft manufacture should not be elbowed aside. In both 
world and home politics, the Lord Privy Seal’s reported 
mission is of crucial importance. 


What Kind of Agriculture ? 


N Wales last week the Minister of Agriculture touched 

on the double problem that will face British agriculture 
in the next few years. Immediately after the war, the 
requirements to be met by the agriculture of all undevas- 
tated countries will not differ much from those of war- 
time. The main aim will still be to maximise the output 
of energy foods for direct human consumption ; the cri- 
terion will still be quantity rather than quality or com- 
parative costs. Siege farming and relief farming do not 
differ much ; this was recognised at the Hot Springs 
Conference. On the other hand, it was also recognised at 
Hot Springs that the real aim, when the period of transi- 
tion is over, should be to increase productivity every- 
where, which means the application of quite different 
principles. Broadly, these principles are three: first, that 
consumption needs should be met from the most efficient 
sources of production in whatever area, at home and 
abroad, these may be found ; secondly, that, with the 
utmost safeguards for the conservation of soil fertility, 
the industrial and economic advantages of any area should 
determine the kind of farming adopted and the sort of 
commodities produced ; and, thirdly, that, within this 
framework, there should be a prior charge upon each 
individual country to produce protective foods of high 
nutritional value, such as milk, dairy produce, vegetables 
and fruit, most of which are perishable and best produced 
near to centres of production. This is a very different 
picture from that of wartime farming, when barriers to 


trade and shortages of transport, manpower, fertilisers 
and machinery compel self-sufficiency rather than speciali- 
sation. The problem, which is at least as political as it 1s 
technical, is to provide in advance for the change-over 
from the present artificial distribution of output to a more 
efficient allocation of work between the nations, in order 
to make possible the provision, in both quantity and 
quality, of a balanced, as well as a sufficient, diet for all 
the peoples. 

This means that an urgent task to-day, while pressing 
on with food production on wartime lines, as Mr Hudson 
urged, is to decide upon the kind of agriculture that wil! 
best suit this country’s abilities and the world’s needs 
when more normal conditions of production and trade 
return. Unfortunately, the question “ What kind of agri- 
culture should Britain aim at? ” is peculiarly difficult to 
ask without arousing a storm. If the question.is asked, 
“What size should the steel industry, or the aircraft 
industry, be after the war, and on what products should 
it specialise?” the query is regarded as prudent and 
timely. But when the same question is asked about agri- 
culture it tends to be treated as blasphemous. It is all the 
more important, therefore, that the question should be 
frankly asked—and answered—if _ because vested 
interests have been created in the temporary kind of farm- 
ing made necessary by wartime exigencies, which, politi- 
cally, will make the process of change-over difficult in 
any case. It is a heartening sign that Mr Hudson did 
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approach the problem of farming’s long-term future with 
some frankness. He pointed out that the war had made 
this country, predominantly a livestock producer, into 
mainly an arable producer, and he said that, ultimately, 
“We will have to go back to grass_on a large scale.” He laid 
special emphasis on milk production, which he said would 
have to have first priority for many years. The Minister’s 
parallel emphasis on the restoration of beef farming was 
not perhaps so encouraging, and he said little about dairy 
produce and vegetables. Nevertheless, he made the most 
important point, that the present system of wartime farm- 
ing, though it may be necessary for a considerable period 
of world dislocation and threatened famine, cannot and 
should not last, and must be replaced by a kind of farm- 
ing that will fit better into the balanced and specialised 
expansion of all the world’s agricultural resources. 

On the surface, there is a surprisingly broad consensus 
of view about the kind of agriculture that this country 
should aim at. The impression is that the Govera- 
ment has at its disposal a ready-made agricultural pro- 
gramme sponsored by opinion drawn from all quarters. 
Actually, while it is true that the many published plans for 
agricultural post-war reconstruction indicate a general 
desire to see the maintenance of a healthy and prosperous 
agricultural industry, and show general agreement on 
such: matters as the encouragement of agricultural educa- 
tion and research, better housing and rural amenities, the 
maintenance of a high standard of farming efficiency, and 
the improvement of methods of distribution, yet they are 
very much at variance on the real fundamental economic 
questions at issue. There is no unanimity on the size of 
the agricultural industry that is to be maintained after the 
war or on the character of the farming that is to be prac- 
tised ; and there is an equal diversity of opinion about 
the methods to be adopted for safeguarding the industry. 


The Farmers’ Claim 


The largest claim is put forward by the National 
Farmers’ Union. This body has proposed, as a minimum, 
the maintenance in England and Wales of 11 million acres 
of tillage (excluding all leys), together with a dairy herd 
of three and a-half million, four million other cattle, 
20 million sheep, three and three-quarter ‘million pigs, and 
60 million poultry on agricultural holdings. The out- 
standing proposal is the tillage acreage. Fewer than seven 
million acres were ploughed in England and Wales in 
1938 (including bare fallow), so that the NFU envisage 
a permanent increase in the ploughed area of about 60 per 
cent over the pre-war level. The proposed increases in 
livestock are much more moderate—about 13 per cent 
for dairy cattle, 9 per cent for beef cattle, 11 per cent 
for sheep, and 7 per cent for poultry on agricultural 
holdings. The NFU policy is, shortly, one of making the 
best of both worlds, maintaining the full expansion in 
tillage that has occurred at the peak of the ploughing-up 
campaign of the past four years, together with a moderate 
increase in the numbers of livestock ; its cost in terms of 
subsidies, higher prices and, assuming a successful policy 
of full employment, in the diversion of resources from 
more productive uses, would be very large. The proposal 
that the growing of fodder crops “ should be assisted by 
the regulation of feeding-stuff imports” is a cardinal 
feature of the NFU policy. ; 

In contrast to the programme of speeding the plough 
advocated by the NFU, an all-party group of eleven 
peers suggests a policy based upon nutritional require- 
ments. They do not neglect the need for a certain mini- 
mum acreage under the plough, but they place the greatest 
emphasis on the expansion of nutritional foods: 

At the outset the distinction must be laid down between 
those commodities, e.g., wheat, meat, sugar-beet, and oats 
in Scotland, of which we must produce a certain quantity 
in order to ensure good husbandry, but the production 
of which need not be expanded beyond the limit needed 
for that purpose ; and those other commodities, e.g., milk, 
poultry products, fruit and vegetables, for which a large 
potential market is available, and which can and should 
be expanded to a considerable degree in the interest alike 
of agriculture and the national health. 
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They point out that, if all this country’s requirements 
for protective foods were satisfied from home sources, the 
following increases on pre-war production would be 
required: Milk 65 per cent, eggs 60 per cent, fruit 70 
per cent, vegetables 60 per cent. The Liberal Party 
report on Food and Agriculture also looks to an increased 
output of milk, fruit, vegetables, eggs and _ livestock, 
especially milk; and, shrewdly, they prefer a policy of 
storage for wheat and sugar, maize, oil cakes and other 
animal feeding-stuffs to “keeping under the plough a 
large acreage of land growing unsuitable and expensive 
crops.” 

The recent Conservative Party report, on the other 
hand, gives more support to the NFU policy of a greatly 
increased acreage under the plough. No quantitative pro- 
posals are made, but the report submits that “corn pro- 
duction on a larger scale than pre-war will certainly be 
required”; and that, even in areas where “the main 
emphasis will be placed on various forms of animal hus- 
bandry, and, more especially on dairy farming,” there 
should be “increased reliance on home-grown crops for 
the feeding of livestock.” Moreover, this report gives only 
qualified support to the suggestion that post-war agricul- 
ture should be based primarily on a nutritional policy. 

It follows that the attempt (if attempt there be) to 
separate the produce of British farms into two distinct 
categories, one of which, though deserving protection, 
does not require it, while the other, though requiring pro- 
tection, does not deserve ‘it, cannot logically be sustained. 

Apart from this, to concentrate entirely on nutritional 

foods would be to destroy the balance of farming, which 

experience has shown to be vital. 


Farming for Food 


Is post-war agricultural policy to be designed to produce 
food for the people or to maintain a pattern of farming 
which is regarded as desirable? This is the fundamental 
question. There can be no question that the Liberal report 
is right when it says “the policy for agriculture, as well 
as for industry, must be a consumer’s policy ... .” It is 
to-day impossible to return to the agriculture based on 
horn and corn that existed a century ago. To attempt to 
do so is to enter a vicious circle: An old Norfolk farmer 
was once asked by a city visitor why he kept cattle. ““ Why, 
to make dung to put on the crops,” he replied. “ And 
why do you grow crops?” “Why, to grow corn to feed 
the cattle, of course.” 

A minimum acreage must, of course, be maintained 
under the plough. Equally, the plough must to an in- 
creasing extent be taken round the farm on the modern 
principle of continuous cropping. But no very great 
extension in the ploughed area beyond the pre-war level 
is necessary. Strategic necessities require the maintenance 
of fertility, but not the maintenance of war-scale produc- 
tion. Fertility may require that land should be ploughed, 
but not necessarily that it should be cropped ; and one of 
the most successful of all pre-war schemes for maintain- 
ing fertility was provided by ploughing up old grass land 
for re-seeding and manuring. 

The test of the approach to a sane post-war agricul- 
tural policy will depend largely upon the attitude to 
imported feeding-stuffs and manures. It is not likely that 
anyone would openly advocate the restriction of imported 
fertilisers in order to encourage farmers to keep live- 
stock to produce farmyard manure. Yet at least one of 
the recent reports on agricultural post-war policy did 
openly advocate the deliberate restriction of imported 
feeding-stuffs in the interests of maintaining the tillage 
acreage. Such a policy would, however, cripple livestock 
production and the expansion of milk and poultry. If 
imports of feeding-stuffs are deliberately restricted, it will 
be because they are cheaper than home-produced feeding- 
stuffs, and the cost of producing the livestock to which 
the latter are fed will inevitably be increased correspond- 
ingly ; and the result will be quite inconsistent with a 
policy of increasing the output of nutritional foods. If, 
as is probable, assistance is required to maintain even a 
minimum acreage under the plough in the post-war years, 
this assistance. should be given directly to the tillage 
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farmer, and not by artificially restricting the supplies of 
' feeding-stuffs required for the development of livestock 
production, including milk, poultry and eggs. 
The best policy for British agr.culture aiter the war is, 
in short, that summarised in the resolution of the Hot 
Springs Conference, which, subject to the overriding prin- 
ciples to maintain soil fertility, recommended that each 
nation should undertake to direct its policies toward: 

(c) Fostering desirable changes in the pattern of production 
designed to give greater emphasis to foods rich in vitamins, 
minerals and proteins: ; : : 

(i) By encouraging the production, particularly in areas 
near consumption centres, of such products as vegetables, 
fruits, milk, eggs and meat, which are relatively perishable 
and high in value and which are also the foods required in 
greatly increased quantities for better nutrition ; . 

(ii) By encouraging the expansion of livestock production 
in areas capable of growing or economically shipping in 
the necessary feeding-stuffs; _ ; 

(iii) By limiting the production of bulky, easily stored 
and transported energy foods, in areas where they cannot 
be produced efficiently. 

There is every reason both of international policy and 
of self-interest why British agricultural policy should be 
founded on these principles. A large industrial population 
provides an enormous potential demand at the farm door- 
step for protective foods and opens the way to an increase 
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in production 60 or 70 per cent above the pre-war level. 
The British market for fresh milk and cream is naturally 
protected. The pre-war competition of nearby continental 
countries in bacon, eggs and poultry products is not likely 
to develop for several years after the war—especially as, 
in the rehabilitation of European agriculture, crop pro- 
duction will have to be preferred to livestock. The pro- 
tective foods, moreover, are those which are “high in 
value”; and in view of the relative shortage of foreign 
exchange with which this country will be faced after the 
war, it will clearly be advantageous to grow at home the 
expensive foods, and to import the cheaper foods, such as 
cereals, feeding-stuffs and sugar. A policy designed to 
ensure simply the minimum production of the traditional 
arable crops required in the interests of the efficient 
management of the land, but the maximum production of 
the nutritional foods required for national health will be 
far less expensive to carry out than a programme designed 
to maintain as large as possible an acreage under the 
plough. 

The economics of the choices that must be made in 
deciding the kind of agriculture that is desirable are plain 
enough. The arguments all point one way. How is the 
right policy to be put into effect? This will be the theme 
of a second article. 


The Means of War 


ONSIDERABLE interest was aroused last week by 

the publication in The Times of a statement signed by 
Admiral Chatfield, Field-Marshal Milne, Air-Marshal 
Salmond, Lord Hankey and Lord Winster. Its theme was 
the unity of all arms, including industrial production and 
civilian effort, in total war—and, by implication, 
in preparedness for defence in peacetime. No programme 
of full employment and social security can be complete 
unless provsion is made, within the proposed organisation 
of post-war Britain, for the maintenance of essential 
cadres of material, personnel, planning and ideas for the 
defence of the realm. The Times manifesto was based 
upon two propositions: first, that “we must now 
consider war in terms of total war and not in 
terms of the activities of three individual fighting 
services, each acting singly in its own element”; 
and, secondly, that “civil power is the sum of all civil 
efforts to maintain the war machine, and being the very 
essence of belligerent power is as important as the strength 
of the Armed Forces.” 

It is easy to see how indifference to these two proposi- 
tions in both the scale and the manner of defence planning 
before the war almost brought defeat three years ago. 
On the one hand, the separation of the three Services 
in command, training, personnel, equipment and produc- 
tive facilities meant that the initial war effort of this 
country,. too small in total in any case, was made still 
less effective by its piecemeal and desperate character. 
On the other hand, the failure to work out in advance 
a concerted scheme for expanding the productive facilities 
of all three arms from a peace footing to a war footing 
meant that, for a perilously long time, the belligerent 
power of this country was fantastically disproportionate 
to its industrial resources. This does not mean that, until 
complete collective security has been achieved, the whole 
nation must stand in arms in peacetime as in war—which 
would indeed be a hideous consummation—though it 
probably does mean the maintenance of standing forces 
not far short of a million in number. What it does 
imply is that the means of war-making, in terms of pro- 
duction, trade, finance, food, raw materials, propaganda, 
civil defence and diplomacy, as well as of strategy and 
tactics, should be recognised, planned, revised, improved 
and developed throughout the years of peace. The réle of 
diplomacy must be stressed above all. National defence 
and preparedness for total war make nonsense except in 
a framework of the utmost collective security and world 
collaboration ; the only sound basis for all that Britain 


must do at home to be safe is the assurance of world aid 
in the preservation of world peace or the winning of 
world war. 

This is the main importance of The Times manifesto. 
It is in effect a plea that the achievements and discoveries 
of four years of bloody and often blind fighting should not 
be squandered this time as. they were twenty-five years 
ago, when all the paraphernalia and methods of total war 
—mass production, mass mobilisation, the tank and the 
aircraft—were discovered, exploited and then all but 
jettisoned. The arguments of the manifesto have become 
familiar, even commonplace, since 1939. During these 
years of war, the mistakes and shortsightedness of the pre- 
war period have been very largely remedied by improvi- 
sations. There has been neither the time, nor in some 
instances the understanding, to start again and place the 
planning and organisation of war-making on a proper 
basis. It has only been possible to achieve the nearest 
possible approximation to the right method in this or 
that branch of the war effort in the shortest possible time 
as the necessity has arisen. The essential requirement is 
that the right principles rather than these empirical 
approximations should be the basis of all future defence 
planning. 

It is instructive to compare the right principles, as they 
emerge from the experience of battle, with the improvisa- 
tions. Broadly, the principles are three: first, that there 
should be a single plan to comprehend the entire range 
of war-making from the combined operations of the Armed 
Forces to the scale, nature and distribution of produc- 
tion, including essential civilian output and the importa- 
tion of war goods and necessities from abroad ; secondly, 
that there should be a single hierarchy of command cover- 
ing all three Services, from their recruitment, equipment 
and training, to actual operations ; and, thirdly, that there 
should be a similar single and central command over the 
process of war production. In general, these needs have 
been satisfied during the war, more or less satisfactorily, 
by the pre-war method of co-ordination by committees— 
galvanised at critical moments into surprisingly effective 
activity by the personality of the Prime Minister and the 
common sense of conspicuous individuals in the Services 
and the supply branches of the Government. It is, in fact, 
Mr Churchill and not the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet, who provides the cement that combines the 
three Chiefs of Staff into something not too unlike a single 
commander, just as the President and the Prime Minister 
together perform the same function for the joint Chiefs 
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of Staff in Washington. The remarkable degree of col- 
laboration on the battlefield between air and ground forces 
achieved in North Africa was the consequence of ad hoc 
decisions by the generals and air marshals on the spot. 
It is symptomatic of the wrong approach in principle that 
“combined operations ” have been a separate branch of 
the Services ; and it is proof of the right approach in 
practice and on the spot that a series of “ triphibious ” 
operations on the largest scale have been carried out with 
great, though definitely limited, success in the Mediter- 
ranean area during the past twelve months. In home pro- 
duction, too, improvisation, within its inevitable limita- 
tions, has worked wonders. The central Ministry of Pro- 
duction was set up too late. War manufacture was already 
sectionalised between as many as three separate Ministries. 
But two important requisites for an integrated policy 
existed: the single control of manpower by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, and the single control of 
raw materials under the Ministry of Supply. By these 
basic controls, by the provident establishment at the out- 
set of the war of a Ministry of Food (with power to 
ration but not, unfortunately, to determine the distribu- 
tion of food production) and a Ministry of Shipping, and 
by the installation, so to speak, of a reasonably efficient 
telephone system between the different production 
departments, something not too far removed from an 
integrated policy has been achieved. 

It would be very dangerous, however, for the future 
security of Britain, if these ad hoc achievements on the 
battlefield and in industry were to be allowed to obscure 
the serious defects of present methods. The fundamental 
defect is the perpetuation of inter-Service and inter- 
departmental rivalries, which can only partially. be re- 
moved by instructions from the top, and which have not 
infrequently inhibited necessary action or decisions, both 
in strategy and production. The establishment of a Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production, for instance, was necessary in 
1940 for two reasons: first, because there was no time to 
make the properly rounded plan of battle that was lacking, 
and the cry was for aircraft to avert total defeat ; and 
secondly, because the new Ministry was the counterpart 
of the independent and autonomous Royal Air Force, 
which was then called upon in a matter of weeks to save 
the world. But the Ministry is none the less an anomaly. 
It is odd and unreasonable that, at the present time, when 
labour is being transferred from munitions production 
to aircraft manufacture, in accordance with strategic deci- 
sions at a higher level, the actual business of recruitment 
and replenishment should have to pass from the officers 
of one department, the Ministry of Supply, to the officers 
of another department, the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
And this dichotomy in manpower organisation, only partly 
bridged by the presence of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, reflects a higher separatism, which tends 
to decide the competing claims of, say, engines for heavy 
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Mr Morrison Speaks Out 


The Home Secretary’s campaign for recognition as the 
chief spokesman of progressive thought in official politics, 
especially on economic and social questions, is approaching 
the end of its first year. No other Minister, except, perhaps, 
Mr Bevin, who speaks primarily as a trade unionist with 
an Official programme, has come within sight of Mr Morri- 
son in the expression of positive constructive and indepen- 
dent views. Whatever hesitations he may have shown 
from time to time as an administrator, Mr Morrison as a 
Politician is above all a pugilist. Like the*Irishman, he 
seeks out a fight, and asks if anyone can join in—or, rather, 

€ joins in without asking. This is not to say that Mr 
Morrison is a quarrel-monger. Far from it ; it is a tribute 
to his political sagacity and the perspicacity of his advisers 
that the fights he chooses to enter are the right ones—and 
he joins in on the right side. There has been some revival 
in the United States of the old criticisms of the British war 
effort, strategic intentions and Imperial rule. (One such 
criticism, concerning oil supplies, is discussed in a Note 
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bombers and engines for landing craft by balancing claims 
and pressures rather than by the development of a single 
plan of action. a ; 

The plainest sign, politically, of the old dividing lines 
that still mark the combined operations of even the fifth 
year of war is the perpetual argument for and against 
the existence of an independent air force, in general, and 
the present bombing policy, in particular. It is the 
belief of the Royal Air Force that anything less than its 
present independent status would mean the reduction of 
decisive air power, in strategy, tactics and equipment 
alike, to a secondary role ; and, in the existing set-up, this 
is almost certainly true. In a departmental system, the 
only safeguard for any department is to be as strong, 
departmentally, as possible. It is very significant that, 
in every case where air equipment has not had overriding 
departmental priority, as in the case of the Fleet Air Arm 
and Army Co-operation, its provision has been deficient, 
both in quality and in quantity, and its use has been 
seriously restricted by traditional prejudice. The remark- 
able fact about the successes that have been achieved on 
land and at sea in the Mediterranean in the combined 
use of all three arms is that they have been achieved in 
very many cases by the brilliant adaptation of equipment 
that was not at all designed for use in this way. There 
has been a significant lack of special purpose aircraft 
for use in land or sea operations. It is true that the insist- 
ence of the Royal Air Force, with its own Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, upon the overriding priority of its 
own aircraft requirements has been largely responsible 
for its unbalance ; but it has also been due to the corre- 
spondingly departmental attitude of the Admiralty «and 
the War Office. The overwhelming proof of the depart- 
mental system’s defects, in the use of air power itself, 
is the grave failure so far to give Allied striking power 
the mobility, by air transport, that might well have been 
decisive in shortening the war. Concentration on inde- 
pendent bombardment on the one side, and in naval and 
military preoccupations on the other, has done much to 
hamstring the Allies when victory is in reach. 

It is impossible at this stage of the war to revolutionise 
the system of planning and command for either the 
Service or for production. What can be done, however, 
is to extend and make lasting every improvisation in 
planning for operations which, however empirically 
worked out, leads in the right direction of single central 
control. Then, when the war is over and peacetime pre- 
paredness replaces the furious and inexorable demands 
of battle, the means of war and defence must 
be entrusted to a single organisation, embracing within 
it, from brains to hands, every element in the nation’s 
power to make war. “Only when the true mean- 
ing of total war is realised and all allegiances are merged 
into a larger patriotism can the full strength of a nation’s 
belligerent power be developed.” 


THE WEEK 


on page 493.) Mr Morrison’s answers, to the American 
Press Association, were plain and specific. The sum of 
Britain’s contributions to its Allies are not far short of 
America’s contribution to Britain. The Empire’s manpower 
in the Far Eastern fighting is comparable with America’s 
own. The war against Japan will be Britain’s to the last 
ounce of effort. The attacks made on colorial exploitation 
are a generation out of date, though the era of development 
and welfare is only just beginning. 


* 


At Cardiff last Sunday Mr Morrison, joining with gusto 
in yet another crucial fight, put his finger on one of the most 
dangerous threats to national prosperity after the war, 
namely, the indiscriminate demand backed by the 
unequalled skill of those who make news and views in 
certain national newspapers, that Government controls 
should be removed forthwith when the war ends. Mr 
Morrison’s answer was twofold: first, that the conditions 
of scarcity which make the control and allocation of re- 
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sources necessary in wartime will continue after the fighting 
is over, during the period of relief, rehabilitation, re-equip- 
ment and restocking ; and, secondly, that even when con- 
ditions of wartime scarcity have passed away, a measure of 
control will be essential if full employment and fair distri- 
bution, now the aim of everybody’s policy, are to be 
achieved. Mr Morrison might have faced the second point 
even more boldly. If the people of this country desire, as 
they seem to desire, the assurance of more regular work 
than they ever had before the war as well as the guarantee 
of minimum standards of consumption for every family 
in every contingency, they must also recognise and accept 
the degree of planning and official supervision that will be 
required to secure these objectives. They who will the end 
must also will the means. 


* * * 


Democracy and Enterprise 


It may be, of course, that, when, the people are frankly 
told of the extent to which full employment and fair dis- 
tribution, as stated by Mr Morrison at Cardiff and, in a 
different fashion by Mr Bevin on several occasions, involve 
official oversight over individual rights of choice, some may 
ask whether the game is worth the candle. This was the 
view expressed by Mr Geoffrey Lloyd at Peterborough on 
Tuesday, when he contrasted the “ disciplined direction ” 
and “ patriotic. docility ” of Britain at war with the inher- 
ently independent character of Englishmen. It is upon ideas 
like those of Mr Lloyd that the newspapers are building 
their purely emotive attack against official intervention of 
any kind whatsoever, an attack which, as Mr Morrison 
pointed out, is identical with the campaign against “ Dilly 
and Dally” which shattered orderly reconstruction after 
the last war. Every instance of official blundering, real or 
alleged, is being used as ammunition for this assault ; the 
furore caused by an Ilford schoolgirl’s shoes, almost entirely 
by press propaganda, is a case in point. The important 
point is that the issue should be put fairly before the people, 
who have the right to choose. It is not put fairly by people 
like Mr Lloyd, who centrasts wartime discipline ‘with a 
vision of free and independent enterprise, which is largely 
mythical ; the weightiest demands for the restoration of free 
enterprise come from industries and trade associations 
which in practice would be the very last bodies to permit 
the competitive enterprise of which they speak. Nor is it 
quite fair, on the other hand, for Mr Morrison to say that 
“the alternative to control is that the man with the richest 
purse will bring home the bacon”; Mr Morrison’s argu- 
ments show sometimes the defects of the skilled debater and 
advocate that he is. Control is not an end in itself ; its sole 
justification is the achievement of purposes, efficiency, 
equity, service, that could not be achieved in any other 
way. There is room for a vast area of individual enterprise 
without any direct Government interference, except by 
the imposition of a communal code of conduct. The real 
point is, first, that the community’s resources cannot 
be employed in such a way as to give a guarantee 
of full employment and a national minimum of consump- 
tion without official direction ; and, secondly, that the kind 
of enterprise for which so active a campaign of publicity 
is going on just now is often the very reverse of the kind 
of enterprise that the community requires. Enterprise is the 
eres eee, 


CENTENARY RECORD 


1. We have been able to prepare a limited num- 
ber -of copies of A Commemorative Pamphiet, 
which will include (a) all the special centenary 
articles which appeared in the issue of September 
4th, dealing with the history, policy and present 
views of The Economist, and (b) the speeches made 
at a centenary luncheon on September 2nd by 
Sir Walter Layton, chairman of the gathering ; the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the Governor of the 
Bank of England; the Home Secretary ; and the 
Editor of The Economist. Copies are now avail- 
able (price 2s., postage 2d.), and applications 
should be made to The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. (Temple 
Bar 3316.) 

2. A volume of essays entitled “‘ The Economist, 
1843-1943,” which is mainly historical in character, 
has been published by the Oxford University Press, 
price 7s. 6d. (Orders should be placed through 
booksellers, and not with either the Oxford 

. University Press or The Economist.) 
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key. While speakers like Mr Lloyd sometimes use enterprise 
and independence in a misleading sense, Mr Morrison 
forgets that private enterprise is just as worthy and neces- 
sary as public enterprise—and that public unenterprise 
may be even worse for the community than private 
unenterprise. 

x *«. * 


New Sea Lord 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, who is ill, 
has been replaced as First Sea Lord at the Admiralty by 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham. The 
change was forced by Sir Dudley Pound’s ill-health, and 
in itself indicates no change in naval policy. Nevertheless, 
speculation about the possible consequences of Sir Andrew 
Cunningham’s advent is inevitable. Sir Andrew, on active 
service in the Mediterranean, has won a reputation very 
different from that attributed to the retiring Sea Lord by his 
critics. It is tempting to suggest the parallel of ‘Beatty and 
Jellicoe, the one dashing, enterprising and in the public 
eye, the other cautious, precise and deeply conscious of 
his responsibility for the Royal Navy. It should be said 
at once that much of the criticism of Sir Dudley Pound 
has been wildly beside the mark, as the record shows. Every 
sea threat has been overcome in four years of war, during 
a large part of which this country was navally insolvent, in 
the sense that its resources did not match its world-wide 
commitments. Given the assumptions that have inspired 
naval strategy since 1939, Sir Dudley Pound’s tenure of 
office has been outstandingly successful. It is, however, 
the assumptions that the critics have questioned. Broadly, 
the plan has been to hold off every threat to the nation’s 
territory and shipping, until a sufficient force is accumu- 
lated by the Allies, on land and in the air as well as at sea, 
to strike an overwhelming final blow. The critics, on the 
other hand, have called for short-cuts and flexibility, for 
assaults upon the enemy which, by their precise timing, 
swift execution and well-chosen direction, would make up 
for their lack of decisive force. Best known of the spokes- 
men of daring, harrying and raiding has been Lord Keyes. 
In action, during his brilliant career in the Mediterranean, 
Sir Andrew Cunningham has shown something of the same 
temper. Faced with greatly superior enemy forces in 1940, 
he promptly decided that the best remedy was to attack on 
every possible occasion, and his methods rubbed out the 
Italian Fleet as an effective factor. At the Admiralty, his 
tasks will be different; but it is not unlikely that his 
offensive approach to the problems of naval warfare, coupled 
with the shrewd and successful experience he has gained 
of sea-air operations, may loosen the departmental tradi- 
tions that have to some extent weighed down the painstak- 
ing labours of the Navy on its ceaseless mission. 


* «x * 


The Italian Front 


The advance in Italy continues. along three routes, The 
left flank of the Fifth Army has moved along the coast, 
by-passed Vesuvius which, unlike Etna, has not been tacti- 
cally exploited by the Germans, and taken Naples. In the 
centre, the right wing of the Americans followed the slow 
15-mile advance from Salerno to Avellino by a rapid jump 
from Avellino to Benevento. The Eighth Army, in its march 
from Foggia, has been assisted by a surprise landing from 
the sea at Termoli. Military experts predict a prolonged 
German resistance on the River Volturno, 20 miles to the 
north of Naples, where the ground is marshy and densely 
cut by mountain torrents. On the other hand, the 
Americans are said to have crossed the River Calore, which 
may enable them to turn the German positions on the 
Volturno ; and, according to the latest reports, the Volturno 
itself has now been crossed by the Fifth Army at one 
point. The important question at present is, perhaps, not 
the lie of the land or the barrier on which Kesselring 1s 
likely to make a stand in his retreat towards Rome. A 
problem of much greater consequence seems to be whethet 
tactical co-ordination between the Fifth and Eighth Armies 
will still be possible during the next stages of the cam 
paign. The farther they go north, the more formidable is 
the barrier of the Apennines which separates the two 
forces. It looks as if the tasks of General Montgomery and 
General Clark were to some extent tactically independent 
from each other. Judging by the tempo of General Mont- 
gomery’s advance, one might infer that the task of the 
Eighth Army is to secure as quickly as possible the posses- 
sion of the Adriatic coast as an independent objective, which 
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may possibly have been singled out with an eye to operations 
in the Balkans. The strong German counter-attacks in the 
region of Termoli are intended to delay the developing 
threat ; but the Germans there have even less chance of 


driving the landing parties-into the sea than they had at 
Salerno. i 


x * x 


Goebbels at Home and Abroad 


In previous years, Hitler has used the Harvest Festival 
for an annual pep talk on the impregnability of a self- 
supporting Germany, assurance of victory, defeat of pluto- 
bolshevism and the rest. This year the Festival falls in the 
middle of a great silence. Save for the one hysterical out- 
burst against Italy, the Fiihrer has had no bouts of oratory 
since Stalingrad. The other master of Germany, Himmler, 
has never made a public speech and probably never will. 
The indefatigable Dr Goebbels had, therefore, at this 
year’s Festival, to stand in for both his masters’ voices, 
and find something telling with which to break their silence. 
Yet he had nothing to say. True, he could announce that 
the grain harvest was satisfactory for the first time during 
this war. He also pretended that, thanks to Speer’s new 
methods, bombing had in no way interfered with produc- 
tion. But on the subject uppermost in the minds of most 
of his listeners—war and peace—he had nothing to tell 
them. There was the usual: tirade against Bolshevism, the 
usual threat of retaliation by U-boat and bomber against 
the British ; but on the general state of the war, the Doctor 
limply said he could make no forecast because so many 
unexpected events might happen at any time. However, one 
phrase had more significance. “The war would be lost,” 
Goebbels declared, “ if we were to break off without victory.” 
This flat disclaimer of the idea of a negotiated peace sug- 
gests that, whatever the Nazi leaders may think about the 
war, they will not openly admit at this stage that German 
arms cannot achieve complete victory. This fact is open, 
of course, to a variety of interpretations, but it is not un- 
reasonable to imagine that the reason why the German 
people are not told is because the Government dare not 
risk the political consequences of telling them. 


x 


This silence on the home front is all the more remark- 
able in that it directly contradicts the trend of German 
propaganda for foreign consumption. Here the talk is all 
of a negotiated peace. The Finnish, the Swedish, the 
Hungarian, the Turkish press and radio have been flooded 
with rumours and reports to the effect that the war be- 
tween Russia and Germany has now reached a “ phony” 
phase, that the German retreat was undertaken by joint 
arrangement between the Russians and the Germans, and 
will be followed by a separate peace, as soon as the German 
armies have withdrawn to the old lines of demarcation. 
General Tojo’s recent speech, in which, besides announc- 
ing total mobilisation in Japan, he also spoke of a “ great 
diplomatic undertaking,” has been freely interpreted in the 
neutral press to mean the playing by Japan of the réle of 
go-between and mediator between Germany and Russia. 
This talk of a separate peace has been coupled with strong 
German warnings to Britain and America that the “ Bol- 
shevisation of Europe” would follow on a German defeat 
and a revival of the talk of a “common Western Civilisa- 
tion.” The purpose of all this is fairly clear. The Germans 
want a negotiated peace. They hope to frighten the Western 
democracies into negotiations by hinting that they are 
already on their way to coming to terms with Russia. But 
Dr Goebbels, cast very inappropriately for the réle of Fat 


Boy—“I wants to make yer flesh creep”—is not very 
convincing. 


* * x 
Interval in Russia 


After three months of continuous fighting, the Russian 
advance seems to be coming to a temporary standstill. At 
the beginning of the week reports still recorded Russian 
gains in the region of Mogilev and the encirclement of 
Gomel ; but these gains have not since been followed up 
by any appreciable advance. Similarly, in the south, the 
violent battle for the Zaporozhe-Melitopol line has brought 
no decisive results. The Germans still appear to hold this 
line in great strength, in their endeavour to frustrate the 
Russian threat to the Crimea. In the centre, in front of 
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Kiev, the position is obscure. Some time go it was reported 
that the Russians had captured an island in the middle of 
the Dnieper which, if they consolidated their hold on it, 
might have served as a stepping stone for the assault on 
Kiev itself. Nothing more has been heard about the island. 
It is plausible that the Russians have not managed to hold 
it; and it would not be surprising if the Germans had 
launched a counter-attack to the east of Kiev or in the 
region of Chernigov. The present situation on the Russian 
front can hardly be described as stabilisation, Neither side 
can, in fact, afford stabilisation on the Dnieper. The 
Germans have not yet shortened their front. The Russians 
must seek to dislodge the enemy from the western bank 
of the river, if only to deprive him of the excellent winter 
quarters which its great towns afford. Nor has the stand- 
still been mainly caused by the rather mythical autumn 
rains ; the rainy season has not yet come in the Ukraine. 
What has happened is that the offensive has for the time 
being spent itself in the most natural way. The pursuers 
need rest ; their ranks need overhauling and reinforcement ; 
their lines of communication must be restored and changed 
to broad gauge. How long this breathing space may last can 
only be a matter for speculation. Fhis year, the interval 
between the winter offensive and the summer campaign 
was four months. The next interval, however, is likely to be 
shorter. 


e 
* * * 


Practical Demobilisation 


The Conservative Sub-Committee on Demobilisation 
and Resettlement has made a bold attempt to square the 
circle. The just and human way to release men and women 
from the Forces is according to length of service, with 
provision for age and family obligations. The correct cri- 
terion on grounds of economic policy, however, is different 
and twofold: whether their services and skill are needed in 
the schedule of reconstruction priorities, and whether there 
are, in fact, lasting jobs for them to go to. Military con- 
siderations, again, offer another standard ; are the men still 
needed in the Forces, for further battles in the East or for 
police and occupation purposes? Large standing forces will 
be required after the war, falling only gradually to a million. 
There will be a preference for volunteers ; but conscription 
will have to continue. The solution of the sub-committee 
attempts, logically and realistically, to combine these 
different tests in a single formula. They propose a “ points ” 
scheme which provides for the allotting of points for 
service on or before certain dates, service overseas, age, 
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marriage, number of children, employment immediately 
available, one-man business commitments, the demand for 
personnel in particular trades and professions,: and inter- 
ruption of education; there would be a subtraction of 
points for the desirability of the men’s retention in the 
Services on military grounds. Whether this scheme would 
be workable is one question ; whether it could be intelli- 
gibly explained to the home-sick millions is another. But 
it is certain that any practicable scheme must in fact be 
based on precisely this combination of considerations, in 
one way or another ; and it is important that the people 
and the troops should be told promptly and frankly that 
there is no simple way out—as Mr Bevin suggested, unfor- 
tunately, the other day. 


* * 


Strikes and Strikers 


The engineers’ strike at Barrow has ended. The impli- 
cations of the pay award which they have reluctantly 
accepted are discussed in a Business Note on page 499; so, 
too, are this year’s figures of industrial disputes. It|is probable 
that the recent stoppages have got out of perspective in the 
public mind. In fact, production has been less affected by 
strikes than it was last year—vastly less than it was during 
the closing stages of the last war, and much less even than 
in many peacetime years. Nor4s it correct to give recent 
strikes a mainly political character, as Mr Bevin seems to 
do. The fact is that these disputes, greater in number than 
they were, but briefer and more local, are almost exclu- 
sively concerned with specific grievances. of conditions and 
remuneration ; even when, as often, they are directed 
against wartime compulsion, the motive is personal rather 
than political. At ‘Barrow, the strikers were led by their 
local trade union leaders to believe that the arbitration 
award was being wrongly interpreted and that, on appeal, 
they would win their case. They did not, and there was 
disappointment and resentment. To Mr Bevin, the strikes 
are political, not because the strikers have political motives 
in mind, but because his authority, both as Minister and 
as trade unionist, is threatened by the growth in the 
number of stoppages. Rightly, he has determined to en- 
force the law that makes strikes illegal in any circumstances. 
It' would be a pity, however, if his determination to do 
this, which should have general support, were to be accom- 
panied by allegations of insidious activities which, in fact, 
have very little to do with the strikers. A few agitators are 
as’ always, fanning the flames; but thére is nothing to 
suggest that the politics of these fire-raisers, whatever they 
may be, have the sympathy of more than a minute fraction 
of the men concerned. Mr Bevin has no need of a Trot- 
skyite bogey to reinforce his policy, which is quite clear. 
It is on the one hand, to stop strikes by the force of law 
and of trade union authority ; and, on the other, to make 
quite certain that, in every specific case, the particular local 
and personal grievances of the strikers, if real, are put right. 


* .* * 


Depressed Areas 


Ministers and trade union leaders wou!d do well to 
examine carefully the background against which industrial 
disputes are set. First, and most general, there is the 
fatigue of the fifth year of war, a restlessness and an im- 
patience with wartime restrictions and discipline, which is 
expressing itself just now in all sorts of other minor ways 
in practically every section of the population. Secondly, 
and more specifically, there is the significant fact that a 
great deal of present labour unrest is taking place in areas 
that before the war were distressed and in industries that 
were depressed ; that is to say, the strikes affect men and 
families for whom the organised privations of wartime have 
followed the unorganised privations of pre-war poverty and 
unemployment. The tendency to allot supplies of non- 
rationed goods on the basis of pre-war demand has meant 
that, even with the local adjustments that departmental 
officers have power to make, the supplies available to these 
people during the war have been based, to some extent, 
upon a depression standard of demand. Again, the assump- 
tion of wartime distribution has largely been that; when 
the war began, families had a sufficient stock of necessities to 
start with ; the problem was regarded mainly as one of re- 
placement, within the limits set by wartime curtailment of 
civilian manufacture. In the distressed areas and depressed 
industries, this assumption was, of course, quite untrue ; 
the problem of these families has been one, not of replace- 
ment, but of actual stocking. In the event, in spite of 
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the efforts which have admittedly been made to meet these 
discrepancies, it has been far from easy for these men to 
translate their increased wartime earnings into the commodi- 
ties which, even before the war, they and their families had 
to go without. They have lost on both the swings and 
roundabouts, in the fat years as well as the lean ones— 
and now, after this experience, they are very worried about 
the post-war future. They fear that the swings will come 
again as empty and as unattractive as ever. These are the 
points that the Government, the civil servants and the trade 
unionists will do well to note and deal with. 


x x _® 


Pay-As-You-Earn 


The pay-as-you-earn proposals of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have now been given definite shape in 
the Wage-earners’ Income Tax Bill. The text of the Bill 
does not dispel but strongly reinforces the first view, when 
the announcement was made, that the proposals should at 
once be extended to cover all earned incomes. The dis- 
tinction between weekly wage-earners and others is arbitrary, 
untenable and unjust. The new proposals apply—so 
far as non-manual workers are concerned—to all persons 
whose remuneration in September, 1943, was calculated, 
either in whole or in the main, by reference to any period 
less than a month, irrespective of the actual intervals at 
which payment is made. The purpose of the change in 
method is to ensure that those whose total remuneration 
may fluctuate widely from year to year shall not be exposed 
to the necessity of paying tax on the high wages of an earlier 
period during a time of low receipts. It is, broadly speaking, 
true, of course, that, of the various classes of earned income, 
that of the factory worker fluctuates more widely than any 
other. But it is not true that in other occupations there is 
any close correlation between the basis on which the wage 
is calculated and either security of employment, stability 
of earnings or rate of earnings. Within any firm, of two 
individuals doing similar work, receiving similar pay and 
with equal security, one may, for historical or other reasons, 
be remunerated on a weekly basis and the other on a yearly 
one. One firm may decide that everybody shall be paid 
on a yearly basis, except those whose employment is purely 
temporary, while another firm may pay everybody from the 
managers downwards on a _ weekly basis. Unless all 
employers are to be allowed to change all payments on to 
a weekly basis retrospectively, a great deal of injustice 
between one individual and another will inevitably result 
from the proposals—in their present form. Even if length 
of notice to be given to the employee were made the 
criterion, there would be substantial inequities. The clear 
fact is that the border line between wages and salaries is 
so confused that no arbitrary dividing line between the two 
can be satisfactory. Theoretically, a line could perhaps be 
drawn by reference to the total taxable income of the 
employee, or of husband and wife when both were working. 
But, in practice, the only right way is to include all earned 
income within the relief and to adjust allowances and rates 
of tax to secure any redistribution of the burden which was 
considered desirable. 


« 


Finnish Tug-of-War 


The Finnish people want peace and since Finland is a 
democracy, they are saying so very loudly and clearly. This 
freedom of expression cannot fail to complicate the task 
of the Finnish Government, which is in the position of 
trying to conduct delicate and private negotiations in the 
middle of a room full of shouting people, who are all 


‘leaning over each other’s shoulders to see what are the 


latest moves at the conference table. The Germans are 
in Finland and after the defection of Italy, they will pre- 
sumably fight tenaciously to prevent another. There are, 
moreover, a limited number of Finns—Viano Tanner, the 
Finance Minister, is the best known among them—who still 
prefer almost anything to an understanding with Russia. 
They argue that Germany is not by any means beaten ; 
that the shortening of the Russian line has released .morc 
troops for the defence of Europe; that Finland would, 
like Italy, become a battlefield if Finland attempted to 
negotiate peace; that, finally, the Finns depend upon 
Germany for food supplies, and the Russians would not 
have the material, nor Britain and America the transport. 
to take over the provisioning. Given the complexities of 
the political and military situation, loud public debate 1s 
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probably not the background which the Government would 
have chosen. But the anti-Russian group is forcing the 
debate into the open, and it is in any case useful for the 
Government to be able to get some popular reaction to the 
various possible peace proposals as they are brought up 
to the level of public discussion. The Government’s strategy 
appears to be to seek the greatest possible amount 
of support from the Western democracies and to 
manceuvre for position vis-d-vis Russia. No occasion is 
allowed to pass without some reference to the Finns’ 
friendly feelings towards the West and their complete 
isolation from Germany’s war on Britain and America. At 
the same time, a number of “ peace proposals ” have been 
allowed to appear, partly to test opinion in the West, partly 
no doubt to secure some reaction from Russia. 


* 


One such canard was the proposal taken by Eero Vuori, 
chairman of the Finnish Trades Union Council, to Stock- 
holm, and transmitted with the full support of the Finnish 
Government, to Mr Arthur Deakin, of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. It was here suggested that Finland 
would negotiate on any terms more favourable than the 
1940 Treaty, that the Karelian frontier should be redrawn 
in Russia’s favour, but Hango remain with Finland, that 
Britain and America should guarantee supplies and that 
Russia and the West should guarantee Finnish indepen- 
dence. The effect of these proposals was an enormous 
intensification of the public debate in Finland. Thirty-three 
leading political personalities sent a deputation demanding 
a separate peace. The Prime Minister, M. Lincomies, tried 
in a “secret” statement which became public to check 
the flood of discussioa, but it only became greater when 
after a few weeks’ delay, the Russian counter offer appeared 
in the shape of a proposal, reported “from Russian sources 
in London” by the London correspondent of the Stock- 
holms Tidningen, demanding a military surrender, adequate 
strategic guarantees to Russia on the Karelian frontier, 
the setting up of a “democratic government,” but con- 
ceding Hango to the Finns, This is the point which the 
manceuvring for position has reached so far. The publication 
of the Russian kite gave M. Tanner the opportunity to 
attack the whole idea of a negotiated peace. Kuusinen 
replied in War and the Working Classes with a strong 
attack on Finnish capitalists and warmongers. Nevertheless 
it looks as though the margin of disagreement has been 
almost covered. Possibly the good offices of Britain and 
America can be brought into play at this point. The 
meeting in Moscow provides an admirable occasion. 


* * * 


Terror in Denmark 


On the night of October Ist, a thousand men of the 
Gestapo and of the Danish quisling organisation, the “ Free 
Corps,” started rounding up the ‘Jews in Copenhagen. This 
was the start of a terror hunt to arrest the Jews of Denmark 
on the excuse that they had been responsible for the anti- 
German rising which took place some weeks before. This 
is not in itself an exceptional step. The Danish Jews hitherto 
have enjoyed the special status accorded to Denmark as a 
whole, but when after the summer rising the pretence of 
Denmark as a model protectorate was abandoned, the Jews 
lost their relatively favourable position, and it was only a 
matter of time before they shared the fate of the Jews of 
Norway and France and all the other Occupied Countries. 
Many of them had already read the signs of the times and 
had escaped to Sweden. More are escaping every day, but 
the great majority must have been arrested. The crisis is 
remarkable for the reactions it has aroused. The Swedish 
Government has protested strongly to Germany and offered 
a free asylum to all who can escape. Even more significant 
is the reaction in Finland. Hitherto the fact that one 
Scandinavian country under German occupation was enjoy- 
ing exceptional privileges gave the Finns a sort of moral 
justification for their co-operation with Germany. The 
Danish revolt last month created a strong impression in 
Finland. The latest outbreak of German terrorism has 
shocked and alienated public opinion still further. Some 
newspapers are even calling for a protest, and it may well 
be that the timing of the German terror in Denmark will 
have some effect on the course of peace negotiations between 
Finland and the Allies. 
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Total Demolition ? 


Hitler’s land forces wreak devastation in the course 
of their retreats in Russia and in Italy. Total demolition 
has become an acknowledged and normal feature of total 
warfare. The Allied air forces in their continuous day and 
night bombardment of Germany are acting on the same 
principle. This week’s main targets have been Bochum, 
Munich, Hagen, Emden, Kassel, Hanover, Frankfurt and 
Ludwigshafen. Bochum, Emden and Frankfurt were bom- 
barded by day and by night. Allied aircraft started off from 
both British and North- African bases. Blows at the “ roof- 
less fortress ” are thus converging both in time and in space. 
Allied communiqués report the weakening of enemy 
defences with the intensification of the attack. The flak has 
lost some of its reputed strength; and the night fighter 
defence is said to have been impeded by its dispersal ‘to 
meet switched attacks. The novel device of flare-paths put 
up along the direction of attack is said to have been frus- 
trated by diversionary sweeps which lured the German 
night fighters into the wrong places. The total loss in 
Allied bombers and fighters for six days up to October 5th 
has been put at 64, which gives a daily average of only 
slightly more than Io aircraft. At the same time, the number 
of enemy fighters destroyed in one day only, during the 
daylight attack on Frankfurt, was given as 75. The reports of 
the United States Air Force speak of the “lowest loss ratio 
on deep penetrations into Germany.” What remains still to 
be seen is whether the intensity of the attack and the 
weakening of the defence can be maintained over a period. 
One communiqué has mentioned the use by the Germans 
of their new rocket bombs during the attack on Frankfurt ; 
and only experience can show whether this or similar 
devices will allow the enemy defence to reassert itself. More- 
over, the attainment of the ultimate strategic objective— 
total demolition—cannot yet be taken for granted. What is 
quite certain is that intensified air attack is forcing the 
enemy to divert large forces to anti-aircraft defence ; and 
that the concentration of bombing power, coupled with 
flexibility, threatens to cause an important deconcentra- 
tion of the enemy’s defences. 
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The Great Contradiction 


HERE is no doubt that, on the question of collaboration 
with other nations to keep the peace, American 
opinion is undergoing a deep-seated change of heart. Mr 
Swing has said that it was the “ grass roots ” that succeeded 
in moving the “elephant” at Mackinac; and if more evidence 
is needed, there is the passage of the Fulbright resolution 
by the House and the strength of the pressure on the Senate 
to take similar action. The outcome of the debate is not 
certain. The opposition is vigorous, and on the affirmative 
side there are so many shades of opinion that any formula 
for common agreement at this stage is almost unavoidably 
ambiguous. But the alternatives are more and more clearly 
understood. The speed with which Congress, after its 
recess, turned to working out a resolution on post-war policy 
is proof that the people back home are more convinced of 
the need of international co-operation than was apparent 
in Washington. 

It comes as a shock, therefore, to find Admiral Vickery, on 
his return, declaring that he warned British shippers and 
Officials that 

we intend to become a maritime nation and stay one ; I said 

we would do it by co-operation, but if they did not want 

to co-operate we would stay one anyhow. 
Admiral Vickery’s position is not isolated, and it is not 
confined to the shipping industry. In political matters the 
tide is flowing toward Wilson; but in those questions of 
economic co-operation which are the life-blood of an 
enduring settlement there are signs of a return to the big 
stick and the ideology of McKinley. 

There is no lack of appreciation of the importance of 
economic factors in international relations. The need for 
skilled economic administration in foreign affairs is being 
met. The appointment of Mr Stettinius, as well as assuring 
smoother relations with Congress, promises experienced and 
continuous attention to the economic questions in the State 
Department. The bringing together of Lend-Lease, the 
Office of Economic Welfare and the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation provides the beginnings of an economic 
staff for foreign relations. What is lacking is the realisation 
that political co-operation and economic nationalism cannot 
go hand in hand. 


Economic Foreign Policy 


Mr Walter Lippmann recently came to the reluctant con- 
clusion that the United States is already “getting ready 
once more to have no economic policy,” in the sense of a 
policy which would accord with its preponderant place in 
the world economy and its status as the great creditor nation. 
His basic principle is that the foreign accounts of a nation 
should be brought into balance by ordinary economic 
transactions, which for the United States would imply a 
willingness to accept imports without pressing its exports 
on the world. This was catastrophically ignored after the 
last war, when the United States pursued a policy of main- 
taining and increasing its tariff walls, promoting exports 
and collecting debts. He points out that, over the period 
from 1922 to 1928, an average net payment to the United 
States of $472 millions had to be made by foreign debtors, 
a payment which was only possible so long as the stream 
of foreign loans continued. The end of large-scale foreign 
lending by the United States and other creditor countries 
led by rapid steps to the cutting of imports by these 
countries, cut-throat competition in world markets, and the 
strangling of international trade. Economic collapse, revolu- 
tion and eventually war, according to Mr Lippmann, were 
the results. 

Whatever the attitude of the Government, there are 
almost no signs that this grim moral has been understood 
by those Americans who traditionally have determined 
economic foreign policy—the business men, the shippers, 
the exporters. They have created a foreign policy in the past 
as the consequence of individual action and the pressure of 





powerful interested groups upon Congress. The influence 
of the Government has been limited to the very modest 
success of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act in moderating 
individual tariffs. Far from dissipating these pressure 
groups, the war has increased their number and strengthened 
their determination to secure for the United States the 
advantages to which they feel it—and they—are entitled in 
the foreign field. This week the Chamber of Commerce 
demanded that American business men should be per- 
mitted to send representatives into the Allied and liberated 
countries even before hostilities cease, to strengthen post- 
war trade connections, “in order that they may make their 
contribution to maintaining employment in the United 
States.” Specific instances of this new aggressive attitude on 
the part of industry are legion. The vast expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity in shipping, in aircraft, and in synthetic 
rubber, the outstanding “war baby,” provides an almost 
irresistible pressure toward heightened competition abroad 
and the erection of new trade barriers at home. The flood of 
nationalism which the war has released is being very deftly 
handled to support the claims of industry. It is responsible 
for a strong current of opinion in favour of “ cashing in” 
on the advantageous position the war has created: using 
Lend-Lease to secure bases, rights and preferential trade 
treatment. 

__ The Yankee horse trader is being resurrected as a national 
ideal ; it is urged that the United States be as “ realistic ” 
about its foreign interests as other nations allegedly are. 
Mr Churchill’s statement that he did not become the 
King’s First Minister to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire is quoted admiringly, even enviously, as an 


example of the attitude the United States should adopt. 


The decline of the New Deal has been accompanied by a 
return to favour of the businessman, assiduously promoted 
by industry, which is using its vast publicity resources to 
ram home the belief that business has won the war by 
producing the tools, despite the ineffectual harassments of 
the bureaucracy. The appointments of Stettinius, Harriman, 
and Crowley are welcomed as heralding businesslike methods 
and hard-headed realism in international affairs. 


The Practical Issue 


This explosion of economic nationalism has been stimu- 
lated by the war, but it has deeper roots. Those who blame 
the United States for not cutting its trade to fit its bank 
balance would do well to remember with what rapidity the 
change from a deficit to a credit position in international 
affairs developed. A lag in private understanding and public 
policy is unavoidable. It should be realised, too, that as a 
continental power, capable with small exceptions of supply- 
ing all its own wants, there is not the same urgency to 
accept imports that once made Great Britain a stabilising 
influence in world economic relations. The fact that almost 
any import can be counted upon to injure some domestic 
producer has been intensified, of course, by the long history 
of the tariff which has built-up powerful and experienced 
pressure groups. This economic self-sufficiency, coupled 
with the relative geographical isolation of the past, has 
stimulated a belief, which still operates, that, in both the 
economic and military spheres, the United States can be 
made invulnerable, and that concessions to the rest of the 
world are founded on good will, and even charity, rather 
than necessity. 

The prospects, then, of any dramatic and immediate 
reversal of American economic policy are poor at the 
moment—poorer perhaps than they have ever been. The 
realistic foreign policy in economic matters which Mr 
Lippmann advocates with so much clarity and cogency is 
a matter for long-term education. But there is another 
approach which is more hopeful. Mr Lippmann contends 
that a major contribution to world economic stability is 
the maintenance of fu!l employment in the United States. 
As he points out, this has become a political necessity. and 
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the first call upon domestic policy. Giveri full employment, 
there will be a growing demand for imports, and, if not a 
slackening, at least a lack of additional urgency to secure 
export outlets. Without concurring, or indeed being much 
aware of the international implications, business is with Mr 
Lippmann on this point. It understands that the future of 
free enterprise turns almost solely upon its ability to provide 
jobs and a rising standard of living. The battle will come 
over methods, but if it can be successfully resolved without 
too much domestic friction the United States cannot help 
exerting a stabilising influence on world economic affairs. 
There is time, too, for someone to do for foreign economic 
policy a job of analysis and education comparable to that 
which Mr Lippmann has done so ably for the framework of 
political security and order. 


American Notes 


Re-birth of an Elephant 


If the emblem of the Republican party were the 
Tammany tiger, one could sum up Mr Willkie’s Look 
article as a demand that the tiger change its stripes. For 
what he demands, as the price of his loyal service, “ whether 
as nominee or worker in the ranks” is a complete reversal 
of all that the Republican party has come to stand for, and 
a return to its “ original tradition, that of the great American 
liberal party.” Mr Willkie’s liberalism, as illustrated by his 
platform, is indeed in some ways the liberalism of the 
Lincoln period. It begins with civil liberties and equal rights 
for minorities, which are close to Mr Willkie’s heart. It 
includes a demand for economical administration, and 
insists that employment should be provided by an 
expanding system of enterprise with the minimum of 
Government interference. But it includes some forceful 
comments on the nature of real free enterprise, which are 
refreshing from a Republican and a former president of 
Commonwealth and Southern. He has some salty things to 
say about those who talk free enterprise and pursue 
monopoly and restriction. He also takes a firm stand for 
the extension and strengthening of social security measures. 
Surprisingly, it is the foreign policy plank that is the 
vaguest. His demand is that the party should lead the way 
in formulating a plan for American participation, based on 
principle and not expediency, backed up by an America 
strong both in economic and military terms. It should be 
a plan by which “free men can stand together.” His 
attacks on the Administration’s foreign policy are vigorous, 
but it is notable that they refer almost entirely to the 
pre-Pearl Harbour era. No doubt Mr Willkie realises that 
he is hardly the man to defeat the Administration on the 
grounds of its war-time diplomacy. He is on surer grounds 
in his attacks on the mismanagement of the home front 
and his fear that it may lengthen the war. This is an 
effective and historic document. Mr Willkie is undoubtedly 
right in saying that, if the Republican party is to survive to 
win again, it must slough off the association with vested 
interests which it has accumulated. It is his function to prod 
the elephant, and to make it perfectly clear where the blame 
lies if the Democrats are successful in 1944. He has begun 
well, but the birth of an elephant is notoriously a lengthy 
process. 


* * * 


The Senators Report 


Four of the five Senators who spent the recess touring 
the war fronts are due to make a report to the Senate in 
an unusual secret session this week. They have not, how- 
ever, been miserly of previews to the Press. Some of these 
Statements have made a field day for the isolationists, though 
It is a fair guess that these gentry made considerably more 
of the sensational complaints than their authors intended. 
The charge that America was being stripped of its petrol 
reserves while British refineries in Persia were working far 
below capacity has already been destroyed by President 
Roosevelt’s explanation that the determining factor was the 
tanker shortage. The habitual critics of Great Britain have 
made much of one charge—that American achievements are 
Played down by British newspapers and radio; and the 
demand that America should retain foreign air bases was 
given another airing. Senator Lodge created a stir by 
urging the need of Russian bases to prosecute the war 
against Japan. The group appear, however, to have been 
impressed by the efficiency of Anglo-American military co- 
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operation, and others of their comments have more 
practical and constructive possibilities. In particular, the 
assertion that the failure to provide American representa- 
tives abroad with a firm picture of what American post-war 
policy is to be hampers their activities may well speed up 
the post-war policy debate. The Office of War Information’s 
foreign branch appears to be due for another shake-up. 
Senator Lodge was especially bitter about the depressing 
effect on American troops of hearing persistently over- 
optimistic reports of the ease with which their battles were 
won, At the time of the Senators’ departure there was some 
criticism of the waste of taxpayers’ money in foreign 
junketings. These are no longer heard, and it seems likely 
that the Senate and even the House may be encouraged to 
repeat these direct contacts with American activities 
abroad. 
* * * 


The. Tax Programme 


Mr Morgenthau has laid his new tax proposals before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, and Mr Doughton, 
its Chairman, has promptly attacked them, asserting that 
they are more than the people can bear. The most interest- 
ing feature of Mr Morgenthau’s plan is the suggestion that 
social security levies should be increased more than five 
times, from $1,150 million to $6,450 million. The other 
proposals concern more conventional increases in taxation. 
These, Mr Morgenthau pointed out, would be affected by 
the acceptance or rejection of the social security scheme, for 
if it is accepted his proposals for increases in the lower 
brackets would have to be adjusted to avoid too great 
burdens on small income-earners. They aim at raising 
$10,560 million. Of this figure, individual income taxes 
would contribute $6,530 million from an increase of surtax 
rates, the reduction of exemptions and dependants’ allow- 
ances and the elimination of the earned income allowance. 
Excise taxes should, it is proposed, be increased to yield 
another $2,490 million, while corporation income taxes 
would add $1,140 million. According to the Wall Street 
Fournal, about $2,500 million of this would be refunded 
after the war, with a maximum of $500 to any one 
individual, and the Victory tax is to be repealed, with the 
withholding tax increased as a substitute. It is fairly certain 
that Congress will approve nothing like these increases, and 
that the usual protracted haggling will cut the totals sub- 
stantially. The success of the third war loan drive will be 
used as evidence of the efficacy of voluntary savings ; and 
a blind eye will be turned on the current spending spree 
which is keeping shops all over the country busy from 
morning till night. 


* * * 


Orphan Annie 


Little Orphan Annie has been getting into trouble. 
The famous comic strip heroine, darling of the McCormick- 
Patterson press, has ventured too far into politics. On a 
well-deserved holiday after finding and destroying a Nazi 
U-boat nest, Annie got entangled in a feud with a local 
Office of Price Administration director. This might reason- 
ably have been expected to be a sure-fire hit, considering 
the unpopularity of gasoline rationing, particularly in the 
Middle West. But the McCormick press never does things 
by halves. The OPA director proved a perfect monster 
who maintained three cars for pleasure driving, and took 
a hideous delight in depriving innocent citizens of their 
modest ration. For once the mark was overstepped. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal headed the revolt by throwing 
the strip out of the paper on the ground that its sponsors 
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had made it a vehicle of propaganda against gasoline ration- 
ing. There were enough other kicks from Annie’s potential 
audience of 20 million to force the publishers to destroy 
three weeks of Annie’s adventures and set her off on more 
innocent trails than Colonel McCormick’s vendetta against 
the Government. One can only hope that she will not run 
into any Rhodes Scholars, those pernicious enemies of 
America whom Colonel McCormick is determined to root 
out. That might be the end of Annie altogether. 
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‘Shorter Note 


The Administration’s campaign to provide for further 
subsidy payments in legislation for the extension of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may be met, according to 
the Wall Street Journal, by a Farm Bloc move to ban price 
rollback subsidy payments in the Bill. The President is 
preparing a message on the 1944 food programme which 
is expected to go to Congress this week. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


‘Fascist Republic’ 


USSOLINI is in north Italy and has held his first 
council of Ministers. His address to this first meeting 


has been broadcast and was notable for its complete lack | 


of content. He attacked the “ traitors” and put retribution 
as the first point of the new Government’s programme. 
Republicanism came second on his list. For the rest, he 
declared that this was not the time for carrying out in detail 
the full Fascist programme, but that the future Italy would 
be a “stato di lavoro”—a state based upon labour. The 
council of Ministers then passed five measures: the transfer 
of the Government from Rome to northern Italy ; the sub- 
ordination of the Army to the Militia ; the abolition of the 
Senate ; the extension to non-Fascists of Badoglio’s legis- 
lation against the illicit acquisition of large fortunes by 
Fascists ; and finally, the creation of a “ sindicato unico.” 
These measures have some significance, for they illustrate 
the deep divisions into which Occupied Italy has already 
fallen and give some clue to the very chaotic political 
situation. 

Two different trends seem to have emerged already even 
within the body of the rump Fascist administration. In the 
course of the last week, one of the old Fascist figures has 
re-emerged—Ricci, the former chief of the Ballila, now 
combines this post with that of Commander-in-Chief of 
the restored Fascist Militia. Ricci was one of the old 
guard Fascists and ran a gang of his own in Carrara in 
the old days. At present he is competing with Graziani for 


a controlling position in the new administration, and it - 


looks as though the old struggle between Mussolini and 
Badoglio—in other words between the Black Shirts and the 
Army—has already reappeared. Ricci and Graziani are 
putting forward two different ideas of how to reorganise 
Italian resistance. Ricci’s idea is to build up a selected 
Militia, bound together by a fighting faith in Fascism ; 
Graziani is for the reconstitution of the Army on its old 
basis, the return of the officers to the colours and the 
recruitment of the ranks by mobilisation and not by 
volunteering. 


Neo-Fascism 


This split in military policy is reflected in the social 
outlook of the new regime. Ricci is identified with an 
attempt to recover the revolutionary élan of early Fascism 
and to rally the support of the masses—and presumably 
get them back to work—by promising social reform, workers’ 
control, a single trade union and so forth. On the other 
hand, apart from the measures passed by the council of 
Ministers and Mussolini’s vague reference to the “labour 
state,” nothing seems to have been done to put this revolu- 
tionary programme into practice. New heads—all of them 
ciphers—have been named to the old Corporations, 
including the most important corporation, that for Industry, 
and it looks as though workers and employers are still 
bound together in a single organisation. In any case, the 
extremely chaotic conditions in all the Italian towns have 
made the restoration of the bare essentials of civil life the 
first charge on the Fascists’ social administration. Prefects 
have now been named for the northern provinces, though 
the appointments do not extend further south than Bologna, 
Florence and Pisa. But in the big cities it seems that many 
of the public utilities, including urban transport and the 
local postal services, are not yet in working order. 


The appointment of the Prefects only to the northerly 
districts points to another deep division in Occupied Italy— 
the division between the areas under the direct control of 
the German military authorities, and those in which some 
semblance of a Fascist civil administration is being restored. 
This suggests that the Germans mean to hold a line across 
the waist of Italy, possibly north of Rome, but certainly 
well to the south of the plains of Lombardy. If some 
semblance of Fascism is being patched together in the 
north, it is only because the Nazis wish to be spared the 
burden of administration and still hope to get some divi- 
dends from Fascism in the shape of volunteers for the labour 
campaign or for the Army. It is their decision that will 
finally determine whether Ricci or Graziani gets control of 
the Italian machine, and it is impossible to say yet whether 
the German General Staff has decided to attempt the re- 
constitution of the Italian army or rely on a Fascist Militia. 
Graziani called an officers’ meeting in Rome early in 
October, which was also addressed by General Stahel. It 
was announced at the meeting that the Government hoped 
to restore a fighting army on the basis of the existing 
Officers’ Corps “within a few months”; but it does not 
seem that anything was done to compel re-enlistment and 
the lack of action suggests that the old Italian army is for 
the time being shattered beyond hope of reconstitution. A 
universal movement of spontaneous demobilisation has sent 
the men back to their towns and villages, and it is very im- 
probable that an attempt now at remobilisation would have 
any effect at all. 

This is borne out’ by the effect of the decree of labour 
mobilisation. The attempted call-up of the fifteen age groups 
had no success at all ; the people simply did not appear. 
Now the authorities have abandoned threats and are 
attempting bribes—that the labour force will only be used 
in Italy, and that they will be paid in cash and not in kind. 
The German army has withdrawn its Bankgutscheine, and 
the Italians have been promised that they will be paid 
in Italian money. But in the present state of disintegration, 
bribes will have little more effect than threats, and the 
bribes themselves are worthless. As the fighting develops, 
the north of Italy will be cut off completely from the 
south and Italian workers can argue that the exile will be 
as complete as if they were sent to Germany. 


Italian Apathy 


Underneath all these divisions—between the Fascists and 
the military elements within the new Italian regime, between 
the authority of Germany in the south and the delegated 
authority of Mussolini in the north—lies a single factor 
of unity, the passive resistance of the Italian people. True, 
there are practically no reports of active fighting. Even 
Rome radio has now stopped issuing its warnings against 
violence. It is probable that most of the ringleaders of 
active resistance have already been rounded up—the one 
policy which the Mussolini regime can effectively pursue 
is that of vengeance—and the Swiss wireless bears this 
out. The number of Italian refugees who have fled across 
the frontier—it is already as high as 21,000—suggests that 
something like a terror is going on in northern Italy, and 
refugees continue to arrive even across the closed frontiers, 
at the rate of about three or four hundred a day. But the 
key to Italian resistance is not violent agitation. It is 
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passivity. The labour mobilisation has been a failure. The 
attempt to secure volunteers, either for the Army or for 
the Militia, has been a failure. The Italian masses will not 
co-operate, and the Germans will have to fight their rear- 
guard action against the sullen hostility of the Italian 
towns and countryside. 


Crisis in Croatia 


CroaTIA has been the one new state on the Continent 
formed by the Nazis specifically to show that the continent 
dominated by Germany could function as a block of 
totalitarian countries. Unfortunately for the Germans, Italy 
made claims on the Dalmatian coastline, and shortly after 
the founding of “Independent Croatia,” Pavelitch agreed 
in the Rome Protocols of May, 1941, to hand over to Italy 
the most important parts of the Dalmatian coast including 
the main port, Split. At the same time Croatia was 
made a kingdom. The Duke of Spoleto accepted the throne 
and was given the name of Tomislav. The surrender of 
Italy gave Pavelitch, acting without doubt on the advice of 
Germany, the chance to declare that the territories and 
towns ceded to Italy would be incorporated into Croatia. 
In a proclamation, Pavelitch asked for national unity and 
promised energetic measures to free all Croat territory. 
The Minister of War, Navratil, issued an order of the day 
at the same time in which he explained that the Croatian 
Army would now have to liberate the new territories. 

Pavelitch was obviously quick to seize the opportunity to 
end a smouldering political crisis. Ever since the foundation 
of Croatia, Pavelitch had been reproached for having ceded 
Croatian territory to Italy and for having given the crown 
to an Italian prince. The Duke of Spoleto, however, had 
never set foot on Croatian soil. Beside Hungary there was 
thus a second kingdom on the continent without a king. 
Pavelitch’s quick action has not solved the political crisis. 
Actually the country has never been effectively administered 
under the Ustasha organisation. Guerilla activities have 
been sporadic ; they have disorganised not only the political 
and economic administration, but also communications. At 
present, the country is virtually in a state of war. The 
Dalmatian coastline had to be conquered in a military cam- 
paign by combined German and Ustasha forces against 
guerillas and Italian troops. Although the main towns have 
been occupied, the country is by no means pacified. Guerilla 
activities are reported from all parts of the country. Even 
Zagreb, the capital, must be kept in a state of military 
preparedness against eventual attacks. 


Double Crisis 


As long as German and Italian interests, moving not 
always in unison, gave Pavelitch some semblance of political 
independence, the Ustashas and Pavelitch frequently seemed 
to oppose German domination. The Foreign Minister, 
Lorkovich, backed by the German Minister Kasche, recently 
openly attacked the Ustasha and demanded a reconstruction 
of the Government. German interests would have been 
served if Lorkovich had been made Prime Minister, and if 
Machek, still the undisputed leader of the Peasant 
Party, had entered a coalition Government. Machek 
declined, and Pavelitch appointed the aged Mandich. 
Lorkovich, who is completely subservient to German 
demands, resigned. Two other Ministers and three Secre- 
taries of States resigned also, and at this point in the crisis 
the Italian surrender happened. Since then, German troops 
in Croatia have been reinforced, and the Pavelitch adminis- 
tration is obviously no longer free to engage in political 
intrigue. On paper, Germany will continue to call Croatia 
independent, but the country is now under the same sort of 
military occupation as Serbia. 


War Economy 


Pavelitch probably recognised his impossible position as 
an independent dictator, and in his own interest tried to 
make the country more helpful to the German war effort. 
Total mobilisation for military service has been declared 
and thousands of young men have been sent to Germany 
for training as future leaders. In addition, Croat Waffen-SS 
detachments have been formed, and it seems that for every 

at soldier or recruit being sent to Germany, German 
soldiers move into Croatia. At the same time, the country 
1s being prepared for bombing attacks. Air defence services 
are being organised, and in towns the black-out is obviously 
Strictly enforced. All these preparations can only become 
effective if the civil servants co-operate with the occupying 
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forces. Continued price increases have weighed heavily on 
the civil servants, and a bonus has been paid to them, as 
an advance on a promised increase in salaries. The Ustasha 
movement seems to be purged from unreliable elements 
and a general propaganda campaign has been started with 
the aim of strengthening the so-called home front. 

As in other continental countries, favourable weather 
produced a better wheat harvest, which is reported to be 
half as big again as the 1942 harvest. Although an elaborate 
system of agricultural control and requisitioning has been 
worked out on paper, the peasants have continually 
obstructed this system. At times, the supply of foodstuffs 
to larger towns was utterly inadequate, and last year small 
quantities of grain seem to have been imported from Ger- 
many. After the spring cultivation had been completed this 
year, the official prices for important agricultural products 
were generally increased. A system of premiums was intro- 
duced at the same time to induce peasants to grow more oil- 
seeds and sugar-beet. It is doubtful whether these measures 
will have had any appreciable result. The harvest period 
was marked by increased guerilla activity, and it can be 
assumed that peasant villages and small towns are thrown 
back on an even more precarious system of self-sufficiency 
than before the war. Unsettled political conditions have so 
far prevented the recovery of Croatia’s small industry. 
Resources vital for Germany’s war industry, such as bauxite, 
cannot be fully exploited because of the lack of labour and 
material. All efforts to stem the rapid increase in prices 
have failed. Financial control is ineffective and the notes in 
circulation are rapidly increasing. Special safeguards had to 
be introduced to secure the liquidity of savings deposits in 
banks. The financial situation is characterised by the fact 
that the issue of state debentures needed for covering the 
budget deficit is completely subscribed by banks. 
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Russia at War 


Arctic Fuel 


' On September 17th the Soviet Telegraph Agency 
» announced the completion of work on the North Pechora 


Railway ; 714 persons were awarded orders and medals. 
The news did not arouse any particular interest abroad. 
Yet the construction of the North Pechora railway marks 
an important date in the economic development of the Arctic 
and Subarctic regions of European Russia. Though the 
importance of those northernmost areas in Russia’s 
economic life is incomparably smaller than the importance 
of the new industrial centres of the Urals and Siberia, their 
development is perhaps even more remarkable. 

The new railway starts from the northern tundra of 
Vorkuta, almost on the border between Arctic Europe and 
Arctic Asia, about: 700 miles to the north-east of Archangel. 
It runs south-west through the land of the Samoyeds, over 
the territory of the autonomous Komi Zirian area, which it 
connects with the provinces of North Dvina and Vologda. 
In Komi itself, the railway links two new mining basins, 
one on the river Pechora and the other one on the river 
Ukhta. It further connects the two rivers with the upper 
reaches of the Dvina (at Kotlas) ; from there it runs west- 
wards and links up at Konosha with the Archangel- 
Vologda-Moscow and Vologda-Leningrad railways. With 
the completion of the new line, the length of which. is 
1,847 kilometres, regu!ar rail communication has been estab- 
lished between the still largely unexplored and vast expanses 
of the Arctic land and central Russia. 

Dreams about economic exploitation of the far North 
fired the imagination of Russian explorers a long time ago. 
But the vision of a civilised Arctic looked too fantastic to 
be taken seriously. It was not until 1939 that the first hint 
of a practical approach to the problem was given. In his 
speech to the XVIIIth Conference of the Party, Commissar 
Kaganovich stated : 

Comrade Stalin is particularly anxious to start the exploita- 
tion of coal on the Pechora. We need the Pechora coal for 
our northern provinces and for Leningrad. We have to build 
an Ukhta-Pechora railway to carry the coal and the petrol 
(there is no lack of petrol in the north) to central Russia. 


At present, we carry coal from the Donetz basin to the far 
North and to Archangel. 


New Coal Reserve 


In the course of that year the first coal shaft was sunk 
in the Vorkuta region. The work proceeded slowly at first. 
The main difficulty was, of course, labour. The job was 
taken over by the so-called building organisation of the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, which transferred masses 
of convicts to the northern part of Komi. In: 1941, the 
output of the Vorkuta coal mines was about 1,000,000 tons. 
The plan for 1942 provided for an output of 3,000,000 
tons. No figures for 1943 have been given, but it is pretty 
certain that the plan for 1942 has been fulfilled, and that 
the expansion has since been rapid. The coal, however, 
could not be carried away before the railway was finished. 
It was stored on the spot ; and the recent completion of the 
railway will make it possible to take several million tons 
southwards. 

Measured by the normal requirements of consumption 
the output of the Vorkuta basin is not yet impressive. But 
a reserve of several million tons of coal means a lot against 
the background of the acute fuel shortage that prevails in 
Russia. More important still, the new railway will un- 
doubtedly help to speed the development of the new coal 
basin. Labour and mining equipment, until recently trans- 
Ported by the most primitive means of communication, will 
now be moved more quickly and in greater numbers. It will 
also be possible to improve the living conditions in the 
labour camps, which until recently were appalling and 
caused a very high rate of mortality among the workers. 

Apart from the Pechora basin, coal mining was also 
started on the river Ukhta. But the work here was begun 
only in 1941, two years later than on the Pechora ; and no 
Teports about the results have so far been available. The 

ta region is, however, more important for its oil than 
for its coal. Some oil prospecting was done there even 
ore 1914, but soon it was given up because of the 
‘xtremely high cost. New prospecting was started in 1938 ; 


and since then the oil industry has developed on a con- 
siderable scale. In Ukhta itself, a big modern refinery with 
an annual refining capacity of about five million tons was 
completed more than a year ago. 


The Kola Peninsula 


Another important industrial region in the north has been 
the Kola peninsula. But the climate of the Kola peninsula 
is milder than that of the Komi region. The Kola peninsula 


‘also benefited by the proximity of such great communication 


centres as Murmansk and Kandalaksha. Industrial develop- 
ment was much easier here and started somewhat earlier. 
The main mineral wealth of the Kola peninsula consists of 
non-ferrous metals. The region of Montchagorsk, situated 
conveniently on the Murmansk-Kandalaksha railway, 
abounds in enormously rich deposits of nickel, bauxite, 
copper and lead. Large scale mining was started here in 
1938-1941. Grandiose schemes were being carried out when 
the war broke out. (Preparations were well advanced for the 
drying out of the Montchagorsk lake, the bottom of which 
conceals excellent nickel ores.) The output of nickel there 
amounted to 7,000-9,000 tons in 1941. Copper mining was 
also expanding very rapidly ; and the construction of big, 
modern bauxite mines and aluminium plants was—with the 
help of German technicians—completed by the summer of 
194I. 

The war, however, interrupted for a time the development 
of the Kola peninsula. Because of their proximity to the 
Finnish frontiers, some works suffered heavily from enemy 
action; and others (for instance, the aluminium plants) 
were evacuated to the Urals. The development of the Kola 
peninsula will in all probability be resumed with great 
vigour after the war. The non-ferrous metallurgy of that 
region will greatly benefit from the development of the 
Pechora-Ukhta fuel bases. The regions which nature itself 
has cursed with frost and ice will now provide heat and 
light for new centres of Russian life. 


Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion—as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retajn practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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White Plan No. 3 


Details have become available of a third revised draft 
of the United States Treasury’s Stabilisation Fund plan, 
which in some respects mitigates the backward-looking 
changes of draft number 2. The latest revision softens 
the blow of the previous provision that 50 per cent of a 
member’s quota should be paid in gold, and makes allow- 
ances for the size of the gold reserve of the member coun- 
tties. The actual gold payments are to be arranged on a 
sliding scale, depending on the ratic between each member 
country’s quota and its gold and free exchange reserves. 
For example, countries whose gold and free exchange 

















Country Quotas Votes 
(million $) 

DMO LL. cin unbaeses oe when ee 149 249 
PA Cl hee ele lu nS os aim ones eke 278 378 
India and Burma...............606- 367 467 
RG rc uihis chwan se eae we ss 54 154 
ksi kh ew pie Sihie wes wis 175 275 
United Kingdom and Colonies........ 1,275 1,375 
Total British Empire...... 2,298 2,898 

Pee CA Cot hehe bes AWARE Shanes > 107 207 
PR eck wh saks beeen wens 350 450 
PDS = SLL ackake ssn sss ox Sess ene s 63 163 
Ne aoe icin hoch ike amine thie we 763 863 
SOUS cc G Ce Nemw ania eh 2,929 3,029 
ECC eae hob tke emibann 3,554 6,454 
URE oan chic eke ea 10,064 14,064 





reserves are between twice and three times their quota will 
pay in gold 4o per cent of their quota, plus 1o per cent of 
their holdings in excess of their quotas. Special terms are 
to be offered to countries which have suffered enemy occu- 
pation. Their gold payments will be scaled down by a 
uniform 25 per cent. The most interesting feature of the 
latest revision of the plan is its tabulation of the quotas and 
votes to-be allocated to the principal member countries. 
Each country is to have a minimum of Ioo votes, plus one 
vote for each $1,000,000 invested in the Fund. The results of 
these calculations are given in the table above. 


* * * 


Secular Movements 


There have been few developments in the stock market 
position in the past few days that call for comment. 
Occasionally, interest has turned to- industrial equities, 
which touched a new high of 106.1 on October Ist, 
according to the index of The Financial News ; but for the 
most part it has centred on mining shares and South Ameri- 
can railway stocks, particularly the prior charges, which are 
expected to benefit from the continuance of the higher 
freights. What is more interesting is that, judged by 
the best indication available, The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index, there has been a further rise in industrial equities 
during September and a very minor‘decliné in almost every 
category of fixed interest securities. In the latter The 
Financial News shows a modest recovery. It is now neces- 
sary to go back six years to get as high a figure for the 
general equity index. Over that period there have been 
important changes in the composition of the index and of 
some of the groups. In particular, aircraft has been 
brought in and electrical manufacturing has been shifted 
from the distributive to the productive group. None the 
less, the broad outline stands, and within it there are five 
major changes. Building material and electrical manufac- 
turing shares have risen by 12} and 13 per cent in value, 
while the yields have fallen from 6.33 to 3.07 per cent and 
from 4.49 to 3.98 per cent, respectively. Meanwhile coal and 


gas shares have fallen by some 15 per cent and iron and 
steel by 12 per cent. The yield changes for these groups 
are from 4.06 to 5.63 per cent ; from 4.93 to 3.15 per cent ; 
and from 5.11 to 5.82 per cent. The fall in gas stock yields 
is due td special war conditions from which, it is expected, 
the companies will in large measure recover. The fall in 
the average yield for the whole list is surprisingly small at 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices | 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) 
Group and Number | ——-————_ | ———————__—_ 
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of Securities Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
28, 29, 31, 8, 28, 31, | 28 
1937+ | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1937 | 1943 | 1943 

so ! ; 4 
23% Consols ......... | 131-8 | 146-6 | 141-8 | 140-4! 3-38] 3-14) 3-18 
Home Corpns. (4) ..... | 129-8 | 141-9 | 142-1 | 141-9 | 3-59 | 3-28 | 3-28 
Ind. Debs. All classes . . | 117-6 117-8 | 731-3 | 121-1| 4-06| 3-91 | 3-92 
Ind. Prefs. All classes.. | 108-4 | 105-1 | 110-8 | 110-7| 4-29| 4-38 4:3 
Investment Trusts (9). | 67-1 36-6 | 47-5| 48-3) 4-68) 4-82 | 4.4 
ae 123-3 | 84-5 | 102-9/| 104-8| 4-06| 5-68) 5-63 
Electrical Mfg. (13).... | 140-7 | 135-2 | 156-5 | 159-0 | 4-49) 4-04) 3.% 
vr eeeyeneaes: 48:3] 39:0| 48-4| 49-9] 5-06] 3-97! 3-85 
Total Production (90).. | 85°8| 66:9| 80-0| 80-4| 4-80) 4-51) 4-52 
Shipping (7).......,.. 25-0 | 24-1j 24-8] 25-3] 1-72] 4-49) 4-41 
Stores and Catering (47) 73°2| 53°5| 73-7 74-8 | 3-98 3°27 | 3-2 
Total Distributive (20).. | 69-0 | 55°8| 71:5 | 72:4] 3-73 | 3-90)\ 3°87 
Total Miscellaneous (40) | 84:0) 73:9) 85:1| 85-7| 4-66| 4:12) 4-0 
(All Classes) (158)... | 80.6] 65.8| 78.9| 79.4| 4.52 4.30 | 4.30 





| 
| 


} Figures not strictly comparable. 





0.22 points, It is interesting to compare this change with 
those in the fixed interest list, but it is necessary to issue 
a caveat, since the composition of the preference share 
index appears to have altered greatly over the period. 


* x * 


More Fiduciary Notes 


The fiduciary issue of the Bank of England has been 
raised by a further £50 million to £1,050 million. The 
movement was clearly foreshadowed by last week’s Bank 
return, which showed the reserve of unissued notes to 
have fallen to about £13 million. According to the returm 
published this week, this reserve, fortified by the increase 
in the fiduciary issue, stands at £58,981,000. Whether this 
will suffice to cover the expansion in the circulation between 
now and the Christmas peak is a moot point. Last year 
the circulation expanded by £80,188,000 over the com- 
parable period, so that a considerable slackening in the 
currency expansion as compared with 1942 will have to 
take place if the latest increase in the fiduciary issue is not 
to be followed by yet another instalment before the end 
of the year. The monotony of these almost routine adjust- 
ments in the fiduciary issue has been broken on this occa- 
sion by the publication of an official commentary explaining 
in simple language what is meant by the fiduciary issue 
and why it should have had to be raised. One may quety 
the “financial authority’s” statement that “in any cur 
rency which is to command confidence, notes must have 
a backing of value behind them,” a contention whos 
validity would be severely tested if the note issue in this 
country were multiplied many times against the backing 
of “valuable securities” such as those which provide the 
counterpart of the present fiduciary issue. Limitation © 
issue of notes, together with the grant of legal tender 
attributes, provides most of the explanation of the accept- 
bility of a note issue. The great British public know litte 
and care less about the exact form taken by the beck 
of their currency ; otherwise the break with the gold standar 
in 1931 and the 1939 transfer of all the gold in the 
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of England to the Exchange Equalisation Account might 
have caused at least a ripple of concern. For the rest, the 
“financial authority ” treads safe and well-worn paths, ex- 
plaining how the growth of industrial activity has increased 
the demand for currency ; how unnecessary hoarding has 
accelerated the expansion in the note issue ; and how desir- 
able it is that these hoarded notes should be paid into a bank. 


* x * 


Non-Residents’ Investments 


In view of the difficulties in which this country was 
placed, especially after the German drive to the west in 
the spring of 1940, the non-resident holder of British 
securities cannot complain greatly of the treatment he has 
received. There has, however, been an allegation lately 
that non-residents have been unnecessarily restricted in 
their choice of the securities in which they may re-invest 
the proceeds of sales of stock or shares held here. This 
matter is solely at the discretion of the Bank of England. 
The holder of an “L” licence to sell may re-invest subject 
to official scrutiny, which is exercised in order to ensure 
that the needs of the exchange control are met. The Bank 
of England, naturally, will not permit conversion from a 
long dated stock into a short and, broadly speaking, it appears 
that they regard a desire to switch from one class of security 
to something entirely different with some disfavour. It is 
possible to imagine cases in which, from the standpoint of 
exchange control, this attitude is justified. It is certainly the 
case that there is no item in the Bank’s policy which would 
indicate that its officers should object to an investment on 
any other grounds. But the report has got round that, in 
certain cases, there has been interference, without due cause, 
in the freedom of non-residents to re-invest. It is extremely 
difficult to run such cases to earth, although almost every- 
body has heard reports of them, which are doing no 
good. It seems that, either through lack of proper explana- 
tion of its reasons, or through errors of interpretation on. the 
part of those who carry out its policy, the Bank is achieving 
a reputation for proceeding in an arbitrary manner with 
regard to certain individuals who have no means of redress. 
If, as seems probable, this is being built up on very small 
foundations, an explanation of the reasons for the restrictions 
on the transfer would almost certainly make the whole 
matter plain, with beneficial results. 


* * * 


Engineering Wages Interpretation 


In order to clear up a certain amount of confusion that 
had arisen over the payment of pieceworkers’ premiums, 
and | had given rise to the Barrow strike, the National 
Arbitration Tribunal was invited jointly by the Engineering 
Employers” Federation and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union to interpret certain points in their award of last 
March. The Barrow contention was that all bonuses should 
be paid on the consolidated rate of 66s.; the Tribunal’s 
answer has shown that this was not the intention of the 
award, which was mainly designed’ to benefit the lower- 
paid workers. It reaffirmed that piecework prices should 
be such as to enable the worker of average ability to earn 
at least 273 per cent more than the new district base time 
rates, and workers on time allowances or premium bonuses 
such bonus or basis times as would enable them to earn 274 
per cent more than the new basic rates. In addition 
to this payment, the worker would receive the non-consoli- 
dated part of the national bonus at the rate of 13s. 6d. for 
a 47-hour week. Where the inclusive rate worked out at 
less than that which the worker had received before the 
award, the necessary adjustment in the percentage would 
be made to the new basis rates or the bonus or basis times 
SO as to make up the deficiency. The position can be 
illustrated by the following example. A worker paid before 
the award on a district base rate of 46s., who was earning 
a plece rate premium of 60 per cent above the basic rate, 
1€., he was receiving a total remuneration of 107s. 1d. 
(made up of 46s. basic rate, 73s. 7d. basic rate + 60 per cent, 

33s. 6d. national bonus), would after the award receive 
978. 8d. (66s. + 273 per cent and the new national bonus 
of 13s. 6d.). But this would not satisfy the clause of the 
award that he should not get less than his pre-award rate. 
The maintenance of the former 60 per cent applied to the 
new basic rate and national bonus would result in 119s. 1d.; 
the smallest percentage required to yield the same as the 
Pre-award would be 41.8 per cent (66s. + 41.8 per cent + 
138. 6d. national bonus = 107s. 1d.). 
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Strike Statistics 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette for September con- 
tains statistics of trade disputes in August. They show that 
the number of days lost through disputes, at 139,000, was 
not outstandingly high for the year—the record was 178,000 
in May—but the figure is large compared with the 38,000 of 
August, 1942. In the aggregate, since the beginning of the 
year, fewer days have been lost than last year, 820,000 
against 951,000. The number of people involved is almost 
exactly the same, 306,600 compared with 306,100. It is the 
rise in the number of disputes, from 810 in January to 
August, 1942, to 1,081 in the corresponding period of this 
year, which is most significant. In the corresponding periods 
of 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941 the number of disputes involv- 
ing stoppages were 89, 50, 94 and 118, respectively. The 
duration of this year’s August strikes was short. Of the 139 
stoppages ended in that month, 60 lasted one day, and only 
five more than a week—though even a short strike may 
have an unsettling effect on production out of proportion 
to the calculable working days lost. Apart from spectacular 
strikes, like the Barrow strike, it is the number of strikes 
rather than the total loss of working days that is indicative 
of the present widening unrest. The September figures 
(which will be published early next month) will include 
three considerable strikes at Barrow, in Nottinghamshire 
and in Lanarkshire, and the figures of days lost and numbers 
involved may be much higher than hitherto. 


* * * 


Women Trade Unionists 


The Transport and General Workers’ Union held 
their first women’s national conference this week. The 
union now has 300,000 women members—seven times as 
many as before the war—and organises women in engi- 
neering and shell-filling factories, road passenger trans- 
port, textiles and general industry. It was feared, when the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union first opened its ranks to 
women, that inter-union competition to organise women in 
the munitions trades might develop. This danger has been 
averted by an agreement reached between the unions con- 
cerned in the engineering and metal industries (Transport 
Workers, General and Municipal Workers, AEU and Iron 
and Steel Trades confederation) not to “poach” on one 
another’s memberships, but, aiming at 100 per cent 
organisation in every establishment, to recruit in fresh 
fields. A joint committee of the four unions has been set 
up to deal with demarcation questions. A question which 
transcends all organisational difficulties is that of women’s 
wages in engineering. This week’s conference has dis- 
cussed both how to raise the low level of wages paid to 
women employed on work “commonly performed by 
women” and how to enforce the agreements establishing 
the “rate for the job.” There have been many criticisms 
that these agreements are, in practice, often evaded by 
the employers, and the result of the Wark Court of Enquiry, 
now investigating an alleged breach of the AEU Relaxa- 
tion agreement in a West of Scotland firm, is awaited with 
interest. The issue concerns not only women who are 
employed as “men,” but also the men whom they have 
replaced, and may affect the future structure of engineer- 
ing wages. The other matters discussed at the women’s 
conference are very practical in character; they include 
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such day-to-day issues as the effect of long hours on 
health and production, shopping facilities, nursery schools, 
canteens, works medical services, ventilation, the employ- 
ment of pregnant women on light work, transfers and the 
billeting of transferred workers. The effect of such factors 
on the rate of absenteeism, especially of married women 
with domestic responsibilities, is recognised. There is a 
danger that industrial fatigue and confidence in the out- 
come of the war may lead to relaxation of effort and 
increased absenteeism on the part of the workers, while it 
might tend to make firms less keen to introduce special 
welfare. arrangements for their women employees, whose 
services they are likely to iose after the war. 


x x * 
Larger Treasury Bill Tender 


The Treasury bills offered for tender this week have 
been increased to £100 million—the first time that round 
figure appears in Treasury bill history. The weekly issues 
of bills have been held at £90 million since April 23rd last, 
after a previous norm of £75 million which, apart from 
slight deviations, had been maintained since February, 1942. 
The latest increase in the tender issue of Treasury bills 
must be regarded as a response to the seasonal factors that 
still affect this part of the floating debt and not as a step in 
the secular trend of this issue. The immediate objective of 
the jump to £100 million is the provision of additional 
Treasury bill maturities for the benefit of the banks in the 
early days of 1944. The bills now being placed will mature 
in the final quarter of the financial year when tax payments 
are heavy and when the banks look in part to the bill 
maturities to offset the drain of tax transfers on their cash 
position. Despite the increase in the issue of tender bills 
over the past year (they are now outstanding to the amount 
of £1,170 million as against £975 million a year ago), the 
banks’ holding of bills has declined, the August, 1943, 
holding of the clearing banks being some £52 million below 
that for August, 1942. The reason must be found in the 
greater official demand for Treasury bills now being satis- 
fied through the weekly tender. This demand has been 
evident in recent tenders when the discount market has 
had to be content with comparatively small allotments, the 
figure exceeding 40 per cent on only one occasion since the 
turn of June. If the task of building up the banks’ bill port- 
folios is to be successfully accomplished, there will have 
to be a slight reduction in the official competition for bills 
at the weekly tenders and a certain letting up in the TDR 
payments required of the banks. Judging by last year’s pre- 
cedent, the latest increase in the offer of Treasury bills 
should not last for more than 8 weeks and thereafter the 
figure may come back to £90 million. If, however, the 
earlier precedent is to be followed beyond that stage, the 
return to £90 million towards the end of this year should 
lead to an increase beyond the £100 million mark early 
next April, that is at the beginning of the financial year, 
when the floating debt normally expands at its fastest. 


x * * 
Limerick Borrows Short 


The City of Limerick, which had outstanding some 
£900,000 of loan debt at the end of March last, is proposing 
to issue at 99 £755,000 of 3} per cent stock redeemable 
1956-72 at par. The proceeds are to be used to pay off loans 
held from the Commissioners of Public Works. Of the issue 
price Io per cent is payable on application and the remainder 
on October 25th. Interest is payable first June and December 
and the loan is redeemable at par, in whole or in part, 
between the dates named. The issue takes place in Dublin 
and the loan will be quoted there. Apart from the fact 
that the amount seems rather large and that the redemption 
option is long, there is, so far, little to excite comment. It 
is, however, a curious feature of the loan that 27 per cent 
of the total is to be paid off in equal half-yearly instalments 
over the twelve years commencing December Ist next. 
Repayment is to be made at 99 and apoplicants are invited 
to sign a cancellation agreement that they will consent to 
surrender of an appropriate fraction every six months. 
The Corporation is to have the option to accept this agree- 
ment or to regard the application as one for the stock 
without this interesting variant. The Munster and Leinster 
Bank has agreed to take up to the necessary amount of 
stock, £203,850, subject to the cancellation clause. Even 
ignoring the §s. per cent commission which the bank will 
receive on its application, it seems to be obtaining a virtual 
“short ” with an average life of some six years, giving yield 
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of almost £3 Ios. 8d. per cent, that is the same rate as is 
being offered to other investors for a security which has a 
probable life of 30 years. Although there is a capital profit 
in this case of rather over 1 per cent, this only raises the 
return to £3 11s. 1d. per cent. Presumably the Corporation 
is in the debt of the bank. 


> x x « 
Banks and TDR Payments 


In the discussion of the relative merits of Treasury 
deposit receipts and Treasury bills as a liquid asset for 
the banks, points are sometimes accorded to the former on 
the ground of the latitude which is given to the banks in 
choosing the days on which the total amount required of 
each of them in any particular week is paid. The quarterly 
debt returns provide an opportunity of measuring the extent 
to which banks in fact avail themselves of the possibility 
of helping their cash position by postponing their TDR 
payments to the latter part of the week. This opportunity 
arises from two facts: the first is that the quarterly debt 
returns are dated on the last day of the quarter, which need 
not synchronise with the end of a working week ; and the 
second, that comparison is always with a previous monthly 


. return which showed the position at the close of a working 


week. The latest debt return, for example, is dated Septem- 
ber 30th, which fell on a Wednesday, and is comparable 
with the return for August 28th, which fell on a Saturday. 
The published information about TDR issues shows that 
in the four weeks from August 30th (inclusive) to Septem- 
ber 25th a total of £250 million was paid over in the 
form of TDRs. The last debt return reveals that, from 
August 30th to September 30th, TDR payments amounted 
to £256 million. In other werds, the banks paid over 
£6,000,000 of TDRs in the last four days of September, 
that is, Monday, 27th, to Wednesday, 30th. Since in the 
whole of that week the banks were asked to provide 
£60 million in TDRs, this means that no less than 
£54 million of the payments were postponed until they 
could be made in the month of October. In this case, there- 
fore, the banks made considerable use of the latitude 
allowed them in timing their TDR payments to cushion 
the credit pressure of the closing days of September and 
to transfer the major burden of these payments to the early 
days of October, when the credit position had become 
appreciably easier. The extent to which this facility has 
been used over the turn of each half-year since TDRs were 
first issued is shown by the following table: 


Amount Amount 
to be taken up 
Date of taken before 
Allotment up in end 
following of half 
week year 
£ £ 
27 Dec., 1940.. 35,000,000 6,500,000 (Dec. 30 and 31) 
27 June, 1941 . 20,000,000 4,500,000 (June 30) 
26 Dec., 1941.. 40,000,000 5,000,000 (Dec. 29, 30 and 31) 
26 June, 1942 . 40,000,000 13,500,000 (June 29 and 30) 
24 Dec., 1942.. 65,000,000 17,000,000 (Dec. 28, 29, 30 and 31 
26 June, 1943 . 40,000,000 16,500,000 (June 28, 29 and 30) 


In framing their decision on this matter the banks are torn 
between two conflicting objectives: the desire to avoid 
heavy TDR payments in the final days of the half-year, and 
the desire to have heavy TDR maturities in the final days 
of the next half-year. This no doubt explains why any 
payments at all are made in the usually difficult closing 
days of the half-year. It also explains why those payments 
are proportionately greater in the last days of June, since 
these are aimed at getting TDR maturities in the all- 
{important days which precede the end-of-the-year balance- 
sheet. 


¥ * * 
Railway Fuel Economy 


Fuel is the biggest single item purchased by the rail- 
ways, and they have, therefore, always paid great attention 
to the reduction of fuel costs. Their normal consumption 
of coal before the war amounted to 16,000,000 tons a yeal. 
Despite the fact that measures to save fuel were already 
their constant policy, the railways have made special efforts 
during the war to reduce consumption. Their contribution 
to fuel economy is substantial. It is made by economies In 
operating ; for example, the proportion of loaded to total 
wagon miles has been increased from 67.5 per cent before 
the war to 73.6 per cent. Firemen and drivers receive special 
instruction in the economy of fuel. Savings have been made 
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by the reduction of services. Fewer electric train services 
save more than §0,000 tons of coal a year. The curtailment 
of lighting and heating in trains and waiting-rooms, buses, 
works, offices, huts and hotels has saved large quantities. 
From less heating of trains a saving of 30,000 tons is being 
achieved, while hotels contribute 5,000 tons, and supplies to 
stations and offices have been cut by 13,000 tons. Particular 
attention is being paid to savings in works, and some 
remarkable results have been achieved in individual cases. 
The railways are prepared to take new fuels, particularly 
open cast coal, which is being mined in increasing quanti- 
ties. These facts were given at the end of last month by 
Mr M. G. Bennett, chairman of the Railway Fuel Economy 
Committee, at the first of a series of railway fuel economy 
conferences. He declared that the railways hoped to do still 
more to meet the shortage of fuel. 


*x * x 


Odeon Theatre Accounts . 


Another company of the group of cinema properties 
under the chairmanship of Mr Arthur Rank, Odeon 
Theatres, has presented accounts, covering the 52 weeks to 
June 26th last. Compared with the preceding period, which 
was a week longer, they show a rise in profit after all tax 
from £435,000 to £487,000. A feature of the accounts is 
the inclusion, for the first time, of consolidated statements 
‘of profit and loss and of assets and liabilities. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no comparative figures for earlier years. 
It is also to be regretted that the accounts of the parent 
no longer separate the amount of profit derived from theatre 
management and that secured from investments. Holdings 
are almost entirely in cinema concerns, but even so the 
distinction kad some value. There is still no statement of 
costs of administration, repairs, depreciation or amortisa- 
tion of leaseholds, but it is now disclosed that a substantial 
part of the published profits of previous years arose from 
the fact that they took credit for EPT charged to sub- 
sidiaries. This, of course, showed as part of the tax provision 
of the parent, but the new method of showing the profit net 
of this figure and deducting the company’s own tax pro- 
vision is better. Unfortunately, there is again no compari- 
son with earlier years. It is also the case that no separation 
is made between tax provided to cover the legal liability 
and that which constitutes a reserve against liabilities still 


to accrue. The explanation that the exact tax liability is not 


determined is not convincing. It is seldom possible to give 
an exact value to any rubric in accounts. All that is sought 
is the best estimate that an adequately qualified accountant 
can reach. The total profit of the parent of £1,261,535, after 
the adjustment mentioned, compares with one of £2,163,687 
for the group. The total interest charge of the latter is 
353,408 and total tax £1,448,993. Other items are little 
different from those of the parent. The consolidated balance- 
sheet shows a total of rather over £15 millions, of which 
{£12 millions odd is in fixed assets and a relatively small 
sum in holdings in other companies. Total reserves of the 
group stand at only £333,159, against £293,873 for the 
parent. In his statement, Mr Rank expresses the hope that 
a scheme, at present in preparation, for the simplification of 
the General Investment Corporation group will | make 
possible the elimination of a substantial amount of invest- 
ment holdings and the fusion of the assets of the companies 
concerned with those of the parent. 


* * * 


Industrial Health and Safety 


Although the total number of reportable accidents in 
industry has increased by 16 per cent in the last year (from 
271,298 in 1941 to 314,630 in 1942), there has been a decrease 
of 17 per cent in the number of fatal accidents. The Chief 
Inspector of Factories, whose 1942 report has just been 
published, welcomes the decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents, which is regarded as an index of the care taken 
tO prevent serious accidents ; but the rise in the number 
of less serious accidents is nevertheless disturbing. This 
increase is especially high among women. It rose from 
42,857 in 1941 to 71,244 in 1942, and represents a per- 
centage increase of no less than 389 over 1938, compared 
with one of 51 per cent for men, though men are still more 
subject to fatal accidents. This figure is, in the main, a 
teflection of the increased number of women employed in 
industry, and since the accident rate is not published, it is 
difficult to reach any precise conclusions. It has nothing to 
do with the fact that women are more “accident prone’ 
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than men, though they have been employed on accident- 
producing machines ; if anything, the contrary seems to be 
the case. The Chief Inspector attributes the increase in 
accidents to a number of factors. Most of the accidents 
occurred in the handling of goods and in falls, while “ scalp- 
ing” accidents due to insufficient head protection were 
frequent ; there was no increase in the number due to 
power-driven machinery. It appears that the speeding-up 
of production generally, combined with increased war 
weariness, the strain on supervisory staffs and the shortage 
of maintenance staffs, and the increased employment of 
older personnel are mainly responsible for the present posi- 
tion. The Chief Inspector reaches the conclusion that one 
remedy lies in educating the workers and developing their 
accident-consciousness ; in this connection, the joint safety 
committees of workers and managements, with trained safety 
officers, can make a valuable contribution to the reduction 


of accidents. 
* 


The same broad conclusions can be applied to the sec- 
tion of the report dealing with industrial health. The major 
industrial and occupational diseases have been kept under 
control, but there has been a substantial increase in the 
number of minor ailments and sickness. There are plenty of 
indications of tiredness, after four and a half years of war, 
with the cumulative effect of the extraneous duties which 
have to be undertaken, but there are few signs of such 
lowering of vitality as would lead to major diseases. For 
instance, in this war the incidence of toxic jaundice from 
TNT poisoning has only been 19 per cent of that in the 
last war, in spite of greater production. The maintenance 
of industrial health may be attributed mainly to the im- 
proved preventive measures taken and to the extension of 
industrial canteens. The number of works medical officers 
(850), however, seems small in relation to the requirements 
of factories. It is satisfactory that 98 per cent of the cases 
where canteens are legally required should be covered, and 
that the number of canteens (excluding docks and building 
sites) should have increased from 5,695 in December, 1941, 
to 8,481 at the end of 1942. Shortage of canteen staffs (and 
perhaps the lowness of their wages as compared with fac- 
tory work) has added to the difficulties, and there is need 
for more variety in menus and service, to avoid what Dr 
Mereweather has called the “deadly sameness of boiled 
cabbage.” The general trend of hours has been in a down- 
ward direction, though the actual numbers of permissions 
to work up to the maximum increased during 1942. The 
health and welfare of railway staffs does not come under 
the province of the Factory Inspectorate, but it is a matter 
to which Mr Bevin promised to turn his attention last April, 
and it would be interesting to know what has been done 
to extend the provision of canteens, medical services and 
welfare for the personnel employed in railway transport 
undertakings. 

* * * 


Laundry Services 


Laundry services are by their nature localised. There 
is only one laundry large enough to employ more than 
1,000 workers, and chains of laundries are rare. Only 350 
to 400 firms employ more than a hundred workers. 
The total number of laundries of any size is about 
2,000, and in addition there are some 3,000 to 4,000 
“cottage” laundries, with less than five employees each. 


No statistics are available of “washerwomen,” who do 
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much essential work. The total labour force of the industry 
is about 170,000, and the annual turnover is between £30 
and £35 million in normal times. Spread over the 
country, this is a small amount; per head of the population, 
it is about 4d. a week on the average. Labour is one of the 
most difficult problems for laundries, despite the fact that 
no withdrawals of operatives have been made by the 
Minister of Labour since April, 1942. More than 90 per 
cent of laundry workers are women; the gross wastage 
is about 30 per cent. Since most of the work is relatively 
unskilled, and the industry lends itself to part-time labour, 
new workers can be readily absorbed, but the net wastage 
is now about 5 per cent. The Minister of Labour 
has agreed to replace lost workers where possible. 
Previous high standards of work have had to be 
sacrificed. The fortnightly, instead of weekly, service has 
reduced the amount of civilian laundry, and this has 
enabled the extra military laundry to be done. Each soldier 
is allowed seven pieces a week, the ATS, WAAF and RAF 
eight, and the American Forces nine, which is far less than 
the Americans have been accustomed to. Any larger 
amount would have seriously overloaded the already over- 
worked laundry capacity. Prices are controlled, and an 
additional percentage over pre-war rates may be charged. 
This varies from region to region, from 12} to 37} per cent. 


* * x 


September Debt Changes 


The national debt return covering the period 
August 30 to September 30, 1943, is dominated by last 
month’s issue of a £120 million 3 per cent terminable 
annuity to the National Debt Commissioners for the invest- 
ment of funds held for the Savings Banks. Previous to this 
transaction the funds in question appear to have been held 
largely in the form of ways and means advances, and this 
item is shown by the latest debt return to have fallen by 
£53,745,000. In the absence of this transaction, this item 
would probably have shown a substantial advance. The 
floating debt on September 30th again included no ways 
and means advances to the Bank of England. This is the 
third successive. monthly debt return to show nothing 
owing under this head, and only one of the last six returns, 
namely, that for June 30th, included such borrowing. 
Although the month-end debt statements are not reliable 
criteria of the debt position on the other days of the month, 
the recent evidence of these returns suggests that, in con- 
trast with the position shown by debt returns published 
since the outbreak of the war, the Treasury has in recent 
months had less recourse to ways and means borrowing 
from the Bank of England. Whatever may be the device by 
which this has been achieved, it is not by maintaining sub- 
stantially higher balances with the Bank. On the contrary, 
these continue to run at a level which represents the 
greatest possible economy of cash. The September 30th 
debt return shows that Tax Reserve Certificates continue 
to prove an exceptionally popular security. The amount 
raised from this source was £54 million, which was more 
than the yield of any other of the Government’s tap loans. 
On the other hand, £21,782,574 of these certificates were 
redeemed for tax payments. The net amount raised carried 
the total of certificates outstanding to £582,769,000, the 
highest figure yet recorded. 


* * * 


Adequate Copper Supplies 


Encouraging reports have been current of larger 
supplies of light metals, alloy steels and rubber. The Com- 
bined Copper Committee has issued a statement that the 
extra supply of copper is now rqughly equal to the present 
consumption of the United Nations. There has been a 
shift of emphasis from the shortage of ore and metal to 
the shortage of manpower in United States brass mills. 
The following main reasons for the improved position are 
given: reduced sinkings of copper cargoes; larger scrap 
collections ; reduced requirements of certain types of 
ammunition, and the increased use of steel shell cases. 
Thus the improved physical supplies and the changes in 
consumption have played their part towards reaching equi- 
librium between supply and demand—for the first time 
since 1941. Consumption is none the less at a record level, 
and the maintenance of this level depends on attaining the 
highest rate of production possible. Fortunately, there are 
indications, borne out in some cases by official figures, that 
copper mining and smelter production are running at record 
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levels. The United Nations control all the large copper 
fields in the world, and current production is at the annual 
rate of nearly three million metric tons, compared with 
the pre-war maximum of under 2,300,000 metric tons. The 
collection of “battle scrap” adds larger tonnages to 
supplies with every Allied advance. In the refining of 
spent shell cases, their contamination by the explosive charge 
presents technical problems which the United Kingdom, 
from its larger experience, is assisting United States refiners 
to solve. . 


x x * 


Skilled Men for the Services 


- The Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers was formed just over a year ago, largely as the 
result of the Beveridge Committee’s report on the use ot 
skilled men in the Services. The Beveridge Committee 
recommended that there should be more facilities for 
technical training, and criticised the training as not being 
sufficiently related to the practical needs of the Army. An 
Army Technical School for boys in Berkshire, which is 
training men for the REME, is meeting this criticism. 
The boys, who go through a long and intensive training, 
under military discipline, finally emerge as highly qualified 
craftsmen, fitted to perform the very practical tasks which 
fall to mechanics in the Services. Industry, itself short of 
skilled manpower, has not been able to supply the Army’s 
requirements, and, in any case, the methods of factory pro- 
duction are completely different from engineering work 
under Service conditions. The REME is organised in four 
echelons, and in the front-line echelon especially, urgent 
repairs have to be carried out, possibly under fire, with a 
limited number of hand tools and great reliance on indi- 
vidual initiative ; farther back, nearer the depots and bases, 
equipment difficulties become correspondingly less. The 
Army Technical School caters for about 1,000 boys, 
beginning at 143-153 ; the length of apprenticeship is about 
three years, and they are trained as armourers, electricians, 
fitters, turners, vehicle mechanics and radio and instrument 
mechanics. After six months’ initial training in the work- 
shops, the boys are selected for specific trades, the selection 
taking into account the boy’s wishes and those of his 
parents and his aptitude and qualifications, though the 
needs of the Army for particular classes of tradesmen is 
the governing factor. Emphasis is laid on education in the 
broader sense and on physical training and games, since the 
Army realises that alertness and intelligence are as 
important in modern warfare as purely technical ability. 
The importance attached to the school can be gauged from 
the fact that its cost works out at about £250 per head per 
year. But quite apart from its value to the Army in time 
of war, the training of skilled craftsmen in the Services will, 
be of great significance for the future. When they are 18 the 
boys sign on for twelve years (eight with the colours and 
four with the reserves), so that at the age of 26-27 they will 
have the choice of staying on in the Army or entering 
industry. Their technical training has been accepted as an 
apprenticeship by all the trade unions, and if they decide 
to go into civilian engineering, post-war industry will be 
the richer by the introduction of the highly qualified and 
versatile soldier-craftsmen of the REME. 


Company Results 


Odeon Theatres—Member of the Gaumont-British group 
under chairmanship of Mr Arthur Rank. 


Years Ended Third or Fourth 
Saturday of June, 





1941 1942+ 1943 
£ f 

aa a i el, 643,287 1,530,539 —*1,885,084 
Cnc ups a Gun absanunas ob aie sews 122,797 116,193 136,318 
NO 29 ous Se cac us eedabe osue's 14,47 5,464 9,080 
oe a 325,000 1,100,000 —1, 404,243 
War Damage contribution............... 65,000 55,000 46,000 
Preference dividends ................04. 93,789 93,789 93,789 
Earned for Ordinary..........0000eeeees 22,231 160,093 195,654 
Paid on Ordinary (net) ..............0. Xe 43,750 71,025 
Written of preliminary expenses ........ a 134,640 122,514 
GENE ekg oss oben base ves sass ss 96,892 78,595 80,710 

eS 
Fixed assets, cost less reserves ..........- 3,812,130 3,829,219 3,791,831 
Inter-company items (net) .............. 2,783,494 2,838,256 2,881,746 
Liquid assets (net) ...............000005 Dr. 508,168 Dr. 501,510 Dr. 635,590 
SRMEB ESS one re coc Sana coucckcwks 134,640 ee *75,000 
Gabe MNT BIINES... 5 os 55.0000 sees cenes 571,507 1,195,951 2,323,372 


+ Fifty-three weeks. t Before deducting EPT charged against subsidiaries. 
* Cost of issue and premium on redemption of debentures. 
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October 9, 1943 
COMPANY MEETING 
9 Eee 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


MR. C. C. MAUDSLAY’S 
STATEMENT 


The adjourned annual general meeting 
of Birmid Industries Limited, the control- 
jing company of a group of companies 
engaged in the manufacture and supply of 
fabricated ferrous and light alloy materials 
for the aircraft, automobile and allied indus- 


tries, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in 
Birmingham. 

The following statement by the chair- 
man, Mr C. C. Maudslay, was issued to 
shareholders with the report and accounts 
for the year ended October 31, 1942:— 

I deeply regret to have to announce the 
death of one of our directors, Mr C. R. F. 
Engelbach, and the retirement of the 
Marquess of Sligo, owing to ill-health, 
since our last annual meting. Lord Sligo 
has been our colleague on this board and 
its predecessor for eighteen years, and he 
will be greatly missed; the lack of his 
advice and Mr Engelbach’s will be a severe 
loss to us. The directors have taken the 
opportunity of appointing Mr C. E. Keey, 
Mr A. E. Pearce, and Mr W. N. Sherlock 
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to seats on the board, subject to confirma- 
tion at the next annual meeting. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The legal balance-sheet does not call for 
any special comment. Shareholders will, 
however, see from the report it is recom- 
mended that an additional sum of £75,000 
be taken from the profit and loss account 
and added to the reserve account, bringing 
the total to £225,000, thus leaving a carry- 
forward of £40,179 in the profit and loss 
account. 


In reference to the combined statement 
of assets and liabilities, I will touch on a 
few of the principal items—the ‘liquid assets, 
consisting of stock, debtors and cash 
collectively show an increase of £648,000 
over last year’s figure reflecting the con- 
siderably increased turnover of the group. 


In addition, there is a new item of 
£236,500 in tax reserve certificates pur- 
chased to meet impending liabilities, and 
in this connection I should mention that 
provision has been made for all ascertain- 
able taxation in the accounts. 


On the other side of the account, credi- 
tors and reserves for taxation have increased 
by £765,000. It will be observed that a 
further £15,000 has been reserved for 
contingencies, including deferred repairs. 
The net effect of all these changes is to 
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increase the surplus of assets over liabili- 
ties by £113,000. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


I think, on the whole, the results of the 
year’s trading have again been very satis- 
factory, especially as the difficulties under 
which we are working, and which I stressed 
in my last year’s remarks, have by no 
means diminished. Those responsible for 
the output of the Birmid group have 
strained every nerve to meet the increased 
demands for its products, and the.directors 
take a pride in the feeling that their efforts 
have been successful in this respect. It is 
unnecessary for me to point out what a 
difficult year this has been for our staff 
and workpeople, and I venture to suggest 
the shareholders have every reason to be 
grateful to them, one and all, from the 
managing director downwards. 

Despite the recent encouraging news 
from the war fronts, all in the Birmid 
group are paying due heed to our leader’s 
warnings that now is not the time to relax 
in any way, but rather to redouble their 
efforts. 

The sum of £75,000 was transferred from 
profit and loss account to credit of reserve 
account, and £40,179 carried forward. The 
dividend of 10 per cent., plus a bonus of 
74 per cent., less tax at Ios. in the £, on the 
685,000 shares was paid on December 17, 
1942. 

The report and accounts.were adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 
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BND cee cle 5,246 4,491 105-9 | 133-4 
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a Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
Low | High | 15, 22, 29, 
Jan. July | 1945 1943 | 1943 
- es 13 : er 
| | | 
31 Industrials .. 81-1 | 103-5 | 97-2 | 9955 98-1 
32 Rails... 726 | 99:9 | 91:3 | 93-4 91-9 
RES as osc 67-9 89-6a | 86-9 | 87-6 87-3 
9 Stocks........... 78-5 100-9 | 95-2 | 97:3 | 96-0 
Av. yield %*......... 5-36 4°35 | 4-65 | 4-54 | 4-60 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending * Nominal Con- 7 New 


October 9, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 504. 

Including Excluding 

1943 Yeart Conversions Conversions 
1942 teeter eee 1,351,969,788 1,332,341,715 
Po Ren'es 90 a6 SG arse wie hicGrne ele vinnie ais eSgecas eae 1,185,436,462 1,158,447,289 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

eave . Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ar U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
=. +++ 1,529,117,195 2,585,843 638,677] 1,321,178,122 2,127,701 9,035,892 
: ~ ae 11 98,019,702 349,272 78,315 \ 1,151,294,347 938,562 6,214,380 
— ersions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 28, 1943, only. 
* Agures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Conditions in the money market 


have been exceptionally comfortable this week. After the turn 
of the month the banks resumed their buying of bills and as 
the discount market obtained no more than 28 per cent of its 
applications for Treasury bills at last week’s tender it has found 
no difficulty in financing the bills to be taken up this week. 
The banks had £80,000,000 of Treasury Deposit payments to 
make this week against effective maturities of about £50,000,000. 
The latest Bank return shows the changes consequent on the 
increase of the fiduciary issue (discussed in a note on page 498), 
Government securities in the Banking department being 
down by £57,480,000 mainly accounted for by the transfer of 
£50,000,000 of securities to the Issue department. The note 
circulation has increased by a further £4,795,000, thus leaving 
the reserve of unissued notes at £58,981,000 despite its 
£50,000,000 reinforcement. Bankers’ balances at £150,237,000 
are {23,187,000 lower, but are still at a level reflecting the 
exceptional ease of credit conditions in the money market. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Oct. Ist and Oct. 7th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, $-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call $% ; at notice 3%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Oct. Ist and Oct. 7th. (Figures in brackets are par 
of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4.863) 4-02}-034; 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-:20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 


mail transfers 4-02$-03%. Canada. 


' (buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. Ist 
and Oct. 7th: 5 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}-184d. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. Rl. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
special account is 16-03 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 



































| | | 
1 , Sept. opt. 5 ot. a ct. Oct. 
Neatorkon ~~ | ~~ ~~ ~~ | ~ | ? | " 
| | | a i. 
} 1 ' | 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
London........ 4024§ | 4023§ | 40238 40235 4024§ 4023§ 4024§ 
Montreal....... 90-125 | 90-125 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-060 | 89-875 
Zurichf........| 30:00 | 30-20 | 30-20 | 30:25 | 30-705 | 31-00 32-00 
B. Aires ....... | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25 -02* 23:02* 
ere }. 5°15 | 5-15 | 5°15 5-15 5:15 5°15 5°15 
ROB csi e ccs | 410 | 4-10 4:10 | 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10- 
| | \ 
* Official buying rate 29-78. t Free rate. § Bid. 


(Continued on page 506) 













































































504 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 12 days ended Sept. 30th, 1943, 
total ordinary revenue was £94,073,000, 
againstordinary expenditureof £182,800,000, 
and issues to sinking funds of £265,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£6,836,266, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,588,235,000 against £1,437,206,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- A 1 | 
Revenue mate April | April | — a 
1943-44, 2 aye | Days 
| to to | ended | ended 
| Sept Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 30, 30, | 30, | 30, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | 


Income Tax.... 1175000) 273,854 359,470, 17,904) 27,320 





Sur-tax.......- 80,000' 12,384, 12,364, 774) ‘939 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000, 46,509, 48,511| 1,809) 2,454 
Stamps........ 17,000, 6,960| 8,340) 1,090) 1,520 
N.D. cee | 13,535) 13,370| 1,145) 1,323 

| 500,000 


BR. sane | 154,548) 228,353) 10,665] 13,817 
Other Tnid. Rev.| 1,000, ‘260228! .. 20 


Total Inld. Rev.(1873000, 508,050 670,636 33,387) 47,393 

































































Customs ....... 525,320) 228,267| 266,142) 12,436) 17,201 
eS ee 450,180, 204,800 234,600, 21,400) 27,100 
fotal Customs & \ 

Excise....... 975,500, 433,067; 500,742 33,836 44,301 
Motor Duties...} 25,000! - 4,651| 3,711) 116! 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .|... 154,815)... soe 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. 

ceipts)....... 400) 6,400) ... 800| ... 
WirelessLicences} 4,700} 1,520) 1,690) 360) 430 
Crown Lands... 800 460) 470° 20 20 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 4,100} 1,030) 1,993 ... ae 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 53,057 39,641! 3,950} 1,929 





Total Ord. Rev.'2907500 








1163050 1218883) 70,868 94,073 











| eee ae 
aad | | | | 
| 3,350 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 52,600) 53,450 4,050 


























NE. oss chan ee RUGSL ED SBESOSE ESTRSES ee | 97,423 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- So 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April ll 12 
1943-44 1 Days | Days 
| to to | ended | ended 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 30, | 30, : 30, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 


Int. & Man. of 

















Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000 159,506| 184,627) 2,456, 1,696 
Payments to N. | | 

Ireland ...... 9,500, 3,689 3,344, 335 332 
OtherCons. Fund | | 

Services ..... 7,500, 3,719, 3,538, 271/263 
ic oiled 392,000/J166,914| 191,509] 3,062 2,291 











Supply Services. 5366751 2427110 2608773 ee 


SELF-BALANCING | 
| 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 52,600) 53,450 


4,050) 3,350 


151555106150 





| errr (5869585 2646624 2853752 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under “‘ Total Supply Services ”’) instead 


of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£61,049 to £2,881,880, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£87,956,772 to £18,431 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


Sebhwne bh hbeSe on vow 5 
PO. and Telagragh. ........... ccc ce ccescecs 
SP ID BIN ns ocactenconecesescccccens = 
904 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
PPS ME TIN on nnn nc cecenseecvicccace 2,000 


THE ECONOMIST 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 























Treasury Bills .... 15,984] Ways and Means 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 17,450 Advances ...... 53,745 
3% Def. Bonds... 6,184 
24% $\Nat. War 
Bonds, 1951-53. 16,456 
24% j|.\Nat. War 
Bonds, 1952-54. 46,400 
3% Sav. Bonds, 
1960-70........ 26,504 
3% Term. Annuity120, 
** Other Debt ”’ :— 
Internal ....... 3,526 
‘* Other Debt ” :— 
External....... 458 
Treasury Dep. Re- 
rer 69,500 
-Tax Res. Certs. ... 32,217 
- 354,679 53,745 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | be hag a | Trea- 
vances sury ot 
| Bills | ad Total 
Date | Cté“‘ ! De- | Fioat- 
1 \ i Bank | posits} ing 
Ten- | ,, | Public} of | by | Debt 
der | | Depts. | Eng- | Banks! 
| land |. 
aeeean { rakes a 
: | 
1942 j 
7 2693 -3 | 225-6 5-5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 
1 \ 
May 29 |1065-0) 1885-9; 233-3 | 983 -5 | 4167 -7 
June 5 {1080-0 Not available 
» 12 |1095-0; am ma 
” 19 1110 -0! | ” ” 
» 30 3028 -2 | 244-4 | 55-0 | 925-5) 4253-1 
July 3 |1140-0, | Not available 
” 10 |1155 -0! ” ” | 
» 17 |1165-0, ss " | 
» 24 11170 -0) < - 
» 31 |1170-0) 1899-1! 309-0| ... | 973-5 | 4351-6 
Aug. 7 /1170-0) | Not available 
» 14 {1170-0 | i. = 
» 21 {1170-0 1 = > 
» 28 {1170-0} 1892-4) 313-2] ... | 1045-0 | 4420-6 
Sept. 4 |1170-0 Not available 
» 11 {1170-0 ss &s 
» 18 {1170-0 . ic 
» 30 3078 -8 | 259°5 «.. pe 4452 -8 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| | Per 
| Amount aoe Cent 
SS Se Allotted 
Tender : of Allot- at 
Oftered|APPli¢d anottea] ™Mt | Min. 
%, Rate 
1942 | s. d. 
on, 2 75-0 | 156-2 | 75-0 | 20 0-15 33 
June 1l 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-76 47 
» 18 90-0 | 160-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-69 42 
» 25 90-0 | 165-2} 90-0 | 20 0-47 42 
July 2 90-0 | 173°5 | 90-0 | 20 0-37 38 
” 9 90-0 | 180:2 | 90-0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 90-0 | 175-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-00 33 
» 2 90-0 | 164-6 | 90:0 | 20 0-9 40 
» 30 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 | 90-0 | 20 0-02 28 
» is 90-0 | 182-5 | 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1 | 90-0] 20 0-42 38 
» at 90-0 | 194-0 | 90-0 | 20° 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 90-0 | 200-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-40 26 
» 10 90-0 | 193-3 | 90-0 | 20 2-57 29 
» at 90-0 | 183-6 | 90-0} 19 11-10 41 
» =a 90-0 | 188-8 | 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 
Oct 1 90-0 | 190-2 90-0 | 19 11-98 28 





On Oct. Ist applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 28 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher-prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15. for bills to be paid on Friday were accepted in 

full. £100 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 

on Oct. 8th. For the week ending Oct. 9th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £80 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 
menaaes T en 
3% | 3% +% 
Week | NS.C. | Defence | Savings | ,War_ 
| Bonds | Bonds 1951-53 
tuty SY ...... 4,177 1,366 4,964 | 10,106 
BE. -@ sesees 3,34 1,181 4,768 5,869 
= a ess eee 3,752 1,574 6,564 6,970 
=. aE ooenes 5,8 1,415 8,476 | 15,772 
i; Se weneee 5,7 1,329 6,821 | 14,529 
i i eases 5,752 1,340 6,491 | 29,709 
Sept. 7 ...... 5,287 1,522 5,334 7,412§ 
sp UD asence 4,565 1,413 4,772 8,332§ 
5 ML owe aes 5,437 1,393 6,272 | 15,6515 
wp ED waeeee 5,626 1,386 6,597 | 12,322§ 
ROE, DS  ssnace me na 7,510 | 11,514§ 
Totals to date. .| 932,305*| 628,393*| 1369976T||! 574445f\I§ 
* 201 weeks. t 144 weeks. t 45 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 5th amounted to a total value of £59,066,171. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 


the amount of £123,022,000 has been repaid. 









October 9, 1943 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 6, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








































‘ rs 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Circln. ... 991,259,995 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1038,184 594 
partment.... 58,981,723 | Other Secs.... 781,879 
Silver Coin... 18,427 
_— of Fid. 
ssue ....... 1050,000, 
Gold Coin & ” 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
SS ee 241,718 
nancies ee 
1050,241,718 1050,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
page’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 152,177,15) 
est 





OPO PM 3,132,038 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,820,782] Discounts & 
————-]_ Advances... 1,935,535 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,241,815 
Bankers..... 150,237,565 — 
Other Accts... 55,238,998 18,177,350 
———__——__ | Notes........ 58,981,723 
205,476,563 


1,646,159 


230,982,383 "230,982,383 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis. 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) = 


wee ceeee 


1942 1943 





Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
7 22 29 | 6 


* Issue Dept. : | ; 
Notes in circulation..... 843-2 980-7) 986-5 991-3 
Notes in banking depart-, 





OS Se eee | 37-0 19-5) 13-8 59-0 
Government debt and { | 
securities*........... | 877-1 999-2) 999-3 1049- 
Other securities........ | 16 O-7| 0-7 0 
Silver Coin ..........+. | 1:3 0-0 00 00 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 O-2) 0-2 02 
MRR ac batan ach aie 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 :00 
Deposits : \ 
Public 538 7:2) 93 178 
Bankers’ 138-2 164-4) 173-4 150-2 
Others 50-2 53-1) 55-1 55:2 
ear 194-2 224-7) 237-8 213-2 
Banking Dept. Secs | 
Government 148-4 203-8) 209-7 152-2 
Discounts, etc... 34 O9 #19 #+19 
Other........ 21-7 16-9} 29:0 16:2 
BE 565.0 5seie 173-5 221-6) 240-6 170°3 





38-3, 21-3 
% 7 
9-41 6:4 28-4 


15:4 606 


‘** Proportion ’’........... 


* Government debt is ipl 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 
to £1,050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 


£11,015,100 ; capital 








Week Aggregate 

| Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

3, 2 1 & 2, 

1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 

| 
| j 

Working days sal 6 6 | 233 | 232 
Birmingham..... 2,950 | 1,689) 97,612 | 88,624 
Bradford........ 2,803 | 1,996 | 83,684 | 74,942 
Bristol.......... 854 664 | 92,762 | 25,583 
eae 870 695 | 29,656 | 22,913 
Pe A 1,162 | 1,922 | 44:169| 44,343 
Leicester........ 916 835 | 33,159 | 32,575 
Liverpool ....... 4,124 | 6,222 | 184,074 | 177,216 
Manchester...... 13,683 | 4,070 | 474,056 bhi 
Newcastle....... 1,347 | 2,091 | 58,323 | 60,389 
Nottingham ..... 576 409 | 18,311 | 17,875 
Sheffield ........ 992 | 1,045] 33,287 | 36,891 
Southampton.... 104 146 | 4,433 | 5,190 
12 Towns ....... 30,381 | 21,784 {1153526 | 964,089 
Dublin*......... | 5,961 | 6,530 | 254,916 | 274,552 





* September 26, 1942, and September 25, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two a 
d. . 
Sept. 30..... seeenasses 
ie TER ae 234 
- issieeawabenees 234 
e Maksakineseneee< 234 


z 
g 
Z 
3 
$ 
g 
i 





Octol 


Inland Re 
Inco 
Sur T 
Estat 
Stam 
Natio 
Exces 
Other 


Customs ¢ 
Cust¢ 
Excis 


Motor Ve 
Canadian 
Post Offic 
Wireless | 


Ordina: 


Bala 


Ty 
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THE REVENUE 


I.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
: Year ending March 31, 1944, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


4 
11,015,204 a tain lentes . 


038,184,594 Quarter from July 1 to Sept. 30, 1943, compared | Period from April 1, 1943, to Sept. 30, 1943, compared 
"naan with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. | with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 
18.427 a a ee ee eo ee ore 


the Year 
Quarter ending|Quarter ending 1943-44 Period ending 
050,000,000 Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1942. 1943 1942. 





ena 


Period ending 
Sept. 30, Increase. Decrease. 
1943. 


Increase. Decrease. 


241,718 Orpinary REVENUE. £ £- £ 


————_. Inland Revenue— 
050,241,714 Income Tax 144,988,000 | 204,616,000 
Sur Tax 722,000 4,342,000 
iT Estate, &c., Duties 21,374,000 | 24,029,000 
f Stamps 3,860,000 5,130,000 
152,177,15) National Defence Contribution 7,350,000 8,204,000 
97,952,000 | 142,276,000 


Excess Profits Tax 
60,000 108,000 


280,306,000 | 388,705,000 


aap ee ee 

| £ | £ £ £ 
59,628,000 |1,175,000,000 | 273,854,000 | 359,470,000 | 85,616,000 

as 80,000,000 | 12,384,000 | 12,364,000 es 
2,655,000 100,000,000 | 46,509,000 | 48,511,000 2,002,000 
1,270,000 |, 17,000,000 6,960,000 8,340,000 1,380,000 

854,000 500,000,000 |f .13:535,000 | _ 13,370,000 = 
44 324/000 pOUU, 154,548,000 | 228,353,000 | 73,805,000 
48,000 | 1,000,000 260,000 228,000 = 
1,9: _———_—_—— 
wean 670,636,000 | 
a. 
18,177,350 
58,981 5723 


1,646,159 
230,982,383 


, Commis. 
counts, 





162,803,000 


266,142,000 | 
234,600,000 | 


500,742,000 | 
3,711,000 


117,578,000 
111,500,000 


229,078,000 | 260,382, 000 | 31,304,000 | 
1,506,000 1,873,000 367,000 


56,741,573 es si 56,741,5 
2,850,000 2 


136,782,000 
123,600,000 


19,204,000 
12,100,000 


525,320,000 
450,180,000 


975,500,000 | 433,067,000 
25,000,000 4,651,000 


73 ae 154,815,423 
6,400,000 


228,267,000 
204,800,000 


37,875,000 
29,800,000 


67,675,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties 


Canadian Government Contribution 
Post Office (Net Receipts) 


940,000 
154,815,423 
400,000 


SIS 


6 5 991-3 
3:8 59-0 
° ae 4 2 


we TT) 
wor 

-_oce 

Svysoan 


~ 
> 
oS 


~ 


NOWwo 
onan & 
Kono 


r) 
on 
oComrrn ano~ 


tO 
& MAWvsH wwrvc 


~“QOwrmwo 
- AHOOA 
~ 
eoaH 


° 


© 


; capital 
000 million 


INGS 


regate 


| 274,552 


, 1943. 


e for gold 
t the week. 
dard ounce 


860,000 
230,000 
1,125,671 


Wireless Licences 
Crown Lands 


830,000 
210,000 
391,818 


“30,000 
20,000 


1 
850,000 
ace 4,700,000 
800,000 
4,100,000 


1,520,000 
460,000 
1,030,170 


470,000 
1,992,578 


ia 6,400,000 
170,000 aes 
10,000 


Receipts from Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


36,426,355 
608,339,746 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. 
Post Office Revenue 


706,609,897 


733,853 
26,484,226 se 


679,659,897 { 141,255,853 { 


£71,320,151 
Net Increase. 


26,950,000 
141,233,853 | 


i Se ent 
£70,970,151 
Net Increase. 


i 
1,690,000 | 
| 962,408 


9,942 129 | 24,000,000 
69,913,702 | 2,907,500,000 


53,056,807 39,641,242 


1,163,050,400 


| 


350,000 
70,263,702 


110,632,000 52,600,000 
| 3,018,132,000 1,215,650,400 


53,450,000 
1,272,332,820 | 


— 





13,415,565 


—————E, 


1,218, 882,820 | 231,620,408 | 175,787,988 


——— 


£55,832,420 
Net Increase.” 


850,000 | 
232,470,408 | 175,787,988 
a 


£56,682,420 
Net Increase. 


II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
September 30, 1943, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


the Year 


RECEIPTS. 
1943-44. 


| f 


Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending 


Sept. 30, 
1942. 


Sept. 30, 
1943. 


| 
| 


Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I 2,907,500,000 | 1,163,050,400 | 1,218,882,820 


| 
| 
| 


Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in 
Account I 


Total Revenue 


Guarantees Act, 1939 


Money Raised by Creation of Debt— 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph 
(Money) Acts, 1939 and 1942 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 
(b) For other Issues (Net) 


Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* 


Repayments, &c.— 
In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Over erseas 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the 
Tithe Act, 1936 


Balances in Exchequer on 
April 1— 
Bank of ent 


2, bos, 222 
Bank of Ireland . 


’871, 336 


£ 
2,009,263 
425,191 | 


Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade 





| 


| 
| 
{ 


52,600,000 | 53,450,000 
1,215,650,400 eaisesosee [aaa 332,820 
| 

| 


117,704 126,723 


4,100, on 4,600,000 
1,436, 886, 111 | 1,575, 705, 620 
1,481,000, 12,609,000 


112,600 
86,898 
1,108,334 


119,500 
89,913 
1,228,557 


|2, 659,548,047 | 2,866,872,133 


2,434,454 | 2,875,558: 


f 2,661,982,501 | 2,869,747,691 
a RS Si ee 


* This sum is in addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue and represents the excess (if any) of the total receipts over the amounts paid out of the Vote of 
Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 


Treasury, September 30, 1943. 


Estimate for | Period ending 
the Year Sept. 30, 
1943-44. 1942. 


| 
; 
ISSUES. | 
| 
i 


c 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of National 
375,000,000 


9,500,000 
7,500,000 


| 392,000,000 


159,506,281 
3,688,929 


Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer 
3,718,505 


Other Consolidated Fund Services 
166,913,715 


Total Supply Services (excluding 


Self-Balancing Expenditure)... 2,427,109, 865 


2,594,023,580 


5,366,751,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure... |5,758,751,000 


SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
Post Office Expenditure corresponding to 


Revenue | 110,632,000 52,600,000 





Total Expenditure 


Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade | “ 
Guarantees Act, 1939 { 117,704 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
Acts, 1939 and 1942 


4,100,000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 5,000 


Sinking Funds 


Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... 960,000 

Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- 
ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 

Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 


Guarantees Act, 1939 


297,928 


Sept. 30, 
1943. 


S 
2,024,029 
857,851 


1942. 


£ 
2,000,437 
790,793 | 


Sept. 30, | 


Balances in Exchequer— 
Bank of England ... 


Bank of Ireland .... 2,791,230 


4 2,661,982,501 


_ |2,646,623,580 


6,233,059 | 


854,000 | 
2,659,191,271 


Period ending 
Sept. 30, 
k 943. 
b. 


184,626,770 
3,344,337 
3,538,062 


191,509,169 


2,608,772,733 
2,800,281,902 


53,450,000 
2,853,731,902 


126,723 


4,600,000 


6,836,266 
| 1,210,000 


| 45,920 
315,000 
2,866,865,811 


2,881,880 


2,869,747,691 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


RESOURCES 16, 


12 U.S.F.R, Banks | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 23, | 30 


| 1, ? ’ 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves | 232! 320 


| 20,562) 19,914 19,915) 19,882 
20,808’ 20,362, 20,379) 20,344 
| 333) 331 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 3,567! 9,653) 9,204, 9,168 
Total bills and secs. ...... | 3,590) 9,695) 9,237) 9,193 


THE ECONOMIST 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 


Million Turkish pounds 
Aug. ul uly | Aug. 
22° wd Sd 7, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
138 -6| 197-2! 197-2) 197- 
Clearing and other exch. ..| 54-2) 63-4) 65-1) 70-7 
Treasury bonds 134-5) 132-4) 132-4! 132-4 
Commercial bills 332 “4| 409-8) 405-6) 400-3 
Securities 55-3) 61-1) 60-8) 62-5 
Advances 258-0! 263-4! 262-8) 256-9 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation 609-5} 739-3| 736-4| 727-9 
Deposits 188-1) 225-9) 214-0) 213-6 


October 9, 1943 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s _ 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
3, 19, 26, S 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and stg. exch. ...... 28-05; 32-83) 28-58 29-18 


Advances to State 32-06) 38 -96| 34-05 34-13 
Investments 4-15) 10-31) 10 31) 10-3] 


LIABILITIES | 
Bank notes 26-13) 32-59) 32-83) 32-89 
Demand liabs.: State ....| 14-35) 22-97) 14-36) 13-15 
Banks and others 22-56) 26°74) 26-22) 27-14 


Reserve to sight liabs. .. . .|44 -5%|39 -9%/38 8% 39 3% 


Total resources .......... | 25,754 32,589 31,857) 31,548 


LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 10,658) 15,165 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 1,690) .2, 1,890 
Mr. bank res. dep 11,592) 13,729) 12,487 
Govt. deposits 1 6 
Total deposits 15,236] 14,697) 
Total liabilities | 32,589) 31,857 
Reserve ratio 67 0% |68 -3% 68 -7% ASSETS 
| Gold at home 
Bank AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock 22,754) 22,204, 22,205, 22,175 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,354| 4,093) 4,094 4,096 


Non-int. Govt. bonds 

Treasury bonds 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 
LIABILITIES j 

Money in circulation 13,708) 18,773| 18,714 18,818 Banks . 

Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,879) 2,272 2,815, 2,956 Certs. of participation 

| Reserve ratio 











(Continued from page 503) 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to date 
(September 30th) and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure: — 
£000 

Total ordinary revenue 1,218,883 

Loans raised :— 
3% Def. Bonds (net) 69,296 
3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 241,498 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 9 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 322,610 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 46,400 
3% Terminable Annuity .. 240,000 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 155,900 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 139,676 
‘Other debt,’’ internal... 8,170 
Treasury Deposits 
Floating debt (net) :— 

Treasury Bills 
Miscellaneous receipts ...... 


£2,840,210 £2,840,210 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments 
and receipts. 


Total ordinary expenditure... 2,800,282 
New Sinking Funds 6,836 
Loans repaid :— 
“Other debt ’”’ external .. 3,596 
Bank of England Adv. ... 
Public Dept. Adv 
Increase in balances ....... 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


‘“* THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=100) 


6 


| Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
30, 1, 4, . _5, , 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 


122-8 | 122-8 , , 122-8 
Raw materials............. | 182-3 | 182-3 | . ° 182°3 
Complete Index 149.6 149.6 6 | ‘ 149.6 


Mar. | Aug. ; ; Sept. 
sl, | 31, | ~ | = 29, 
1937* | 1939 | 1943 


147-9 92-2 ° 120-4 | 122-8 


ele miateciate .etasecaeee 182-3 182-3 : 182°3 | 182-3 
175.1 106.4 1 | 148.2 149.6 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 


(1937=100) 


| 
Stocks | ee Total 
(end Home ence 
Year & | Trade I % Change 
h ndex | from a 
Month) | War aoe 





94 93 
105 103 
118 116 

98 99 
104 ons 


1942, July 88 87 
» A 95 92 


1943, July | 69 67 
ot, a | 80 | 78 | 


l++1+ 
$ ood 
+ -NoOo 
ah3SS 


++ 
- 


100 100 | 
| 
| 


Pw OW 


I 
wr 
ao ar 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 


of England. 


Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout. 


* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September, 1942. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


; 15,138 CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 
549 te 2 
July 
31, . . 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
i 1,075) 

608) 
114) ‘110 109 
392) 391 391 


1,489) 1,692 1,687 
49} 429 


Other gold and for. exch... 


Deposits : Government... 
a 654, 873 881 


30} 43) 43 
75 +7% 184 -0% |84 -2% 184 -5%, 


Clearing and other exch. ..| 24-6) 22 3) 27:5} 31-5 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


| 
eae on, July | July | July | July 
June | July | July 24, 16, | oe 
15, 1 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin and bullion *86) 72°15) 73-17 74-13 
Bills discounted . ll = 11-28 10-03 


1,074, 1,073 
Invest. and other assets... c 87-21) 88-02) 92-44 


1,074 
1,606 1,698 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation 43-43] 43-57) 46-98 

Deposits: Government...} 3°53) 7-28! 7:29) 8-43 
71 50/111 -04/111 40 113-43 
7-70) 5-84 6-43) 4-04 

52 as ia *3%l43 Sis 8% 
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43 Reserve ratio 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Per Cent. 
Increase 
since 
July 31, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
1943 1943 1939 


Average price per Ib. at 


Sept. 1, 
1939 


| 
| 
\ 


a 
a 


Beef, British— 
Ribs 


4 
one’ 


ro] 
“FP SS BL 


Bro ag o~ gy 


_ 
-_ 


-: 
~ 


Flour (per 7 Ib.)........ 
Bread (per 4 Ib.)........ 
Tea 


wo 
mo 


a 
i) 
WowWrn 


Sugar (gran.)........... 
Milk (per qt.) .......... 


nas... 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... { 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... 


Index all foods weighted 
(July, 1914=100)... 138 


a 
one 
co 
~ 


- 

ows 

Lo he a 
oo 
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Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
THE “* ECONOMIST "* INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927=100) 





Aug. Sept. Sept. 
30, 29, 14, 
1939 1943 


Cereals and Meat . 66-9 . 110-2 
Other Foods bin . 107 -5 
Textiles 92-7 
135-9 
126 -8 





1913=100 _ 8 | , 157 - 


* Highest level reached during 1932037 recovery. 


Spices Control—The Spices (Control) Order, 1943, has 
been made to control the use of cinnamon, mace and nutmeg, 
excluding any spice which has been processed in the United 
Kingdom. The Order requires persons who owned stocks of 
cinnamon amounting to 10 cwt. or more, and mace and 
nutmeg amounting to 20 cwt. or more, to make a return. 
The Order also prohibits persons, except those who own 4 
less quantity than specified above, from processing or selling 
or otherwise parting with property in these spices, except 
under licence. Returns of stocks have to be made to the 
Canned Fruit and Vegetables Division of the Ministry of 


Dried Fruits Control.—The Minister of Food has made a 9¢eW 
Control and Maximum Prices Order for dried fruit, which 


(Continued on page 508) 
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B.A. Gt. | 
B.A. Wes 
Canadian 
Central A 
San Pauk 
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\LAND 


ly | Aug. 
2, 

3 | 1943 
58) 29-18 
05) 34-13 
31) 10-31 
83) 32-89 
36 13-15 


57) 46 -98 
29) 8-43 
40, 113-43 
43 


4-04 
9 ots: 8% 


er Cent, 

ncrease 
since 

sept. 1, 
1939 
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October 9, 1943 
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LONDON ACTIVE: SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Year 18 
ear 1943 ’ 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 5 Name of Security 


High | Low 


Price, 
Oct. 


5, 
1943 


Yield, 
Oct. 


Prices, 
Year 1942 5 
1943 


High | Low 





British Funds 
Consols 24% 
Consols “4 (after 1957). 
0 


? 


784 
109 
100. 
100# 


& 
‘ste 


oOo 
BEESESSESE 


81 83} 
ll 


ee 
WOMowND 


Conv. 
Conv. 
1024 ||Conv. 
103 Conv. 3% (after 1961). . 
101 Conv. 5% 1944-64 
95% Funding 1% 1956-61. . 
99y ||Funding 23% 1952-57... 
99%, ||Funding 3% 1959-69.... 
1128 ||Funding 4% 1960-90.... 
100% ||Nat. Def. 2% 1944-48... 
100 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 
1013 ||/War Bonds 24% 1945-47 
100 War Bonds 24% 1946-48 
99 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 
1123 {iVictory Bonds 4% 
100% ||/War Loan 3% 1955-59.. 
103 War Loan 34% aft. 1952. 
ts | 9 Local Loans 3% 
| 97 Redemption 3% 1986-96 
101 Austria 3% 1933-53.... 
: Dom. & Col. Govts. 
101 
102 
110 


ee 
Doon 
ONO DMOWOWMLOOWOAES 
= a USOe SSS 


- 
J 


Australia 5% 1945-75... 
New Zealand 5% 1946.. 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
Corporation Stocks 
Birmingham 5% 1946-56 
L.C.C. 3% 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64... 
Middlesex 34% 1957-62. 
Foreign Governments 
Argentine 44% Stg. Bds. 
Brazil 5% Funding 1914. 
|Chile 6%. (1929) 
Egypt Unified 4% 
Portuguese 3% 
Spanish 4% 


bo 
NerAPLP POL 

~ 

CAON MOO OAD 


i 





AWWPWR WWWD WWE NWWWDWWRE EDD NWN DEWAN D RAW 


~ 
© 
POWYS 


Price, 
Oct. 
5, 
-1943 


Last two 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (c) | 


Prices, | 
Year 1943 | 
% Railways 


Jan. 1to Oct. 5 
High | Low 


Name of Security 


Nil c|/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 
Nil ¢ |\Can. Pacific Com. $25.. 

2a |'\Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 59} 
2 @|\|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 109 
a|\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. . 594 
L.M.S. Ord. Stock 
L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923... 
London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 

# c ||\Southern Def. Stock .... 
24a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . 


Banks and et 

7h a ||Alexanders £2, £1 pd. . 
24 @ ||Bank of Australasia {5.. 
6 6/||Bank of England Stock. . 
(t) ||Bank of Montreal $100. . 
3% 6 |'Bank of New Zealand fl 
7 a|.Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 . 

24a | Chartered of India £5 . 
Nil } ||Hongkong and S. $125... 
6 a||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid . 
8 a||Midland £1, fully paid. . 
5 a||Nat. Dis. £23, fully aid 
74 a |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid 
8% 5 ||Royal Bank of Scotland. 
3} a ||Union Discount £1 
9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.; 


| Insurance 
50 6||Alliance £1, fully paid. . 
6/- 6 ||Atlas £5, “Cit p aid 134 
20 0b ||Gen. Accdt. “L 12/6 pd. |; 107/6 
10/- 6 ||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.j; 29 
t17h a ||Pearl £1, fully paid 123 
6/-a| 6/-6||Phoenix £1, fully paid. . 
158,% ¢| T58Bc {Prudential £1 ‘A’ 
11° 4 19 6 |)Royal Exchange £1 
3/3a 3/3 b ||Royal £1, 12/6 paid 
9$4¢; 945 ]|/Sun Life £1, fully paid... 


Investment Trusts 
\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock 
{Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 
Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. 
U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 


Breweries, &c. 
'|Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.... 
Courage & Co. Ord. £1.. 


wZ 
topo 
o 


oo Son Oe 





2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


~ 
ZYoAIWIRMWS 
=—— eee PRR ee 
SER SSSSRSESCR FGF RSS 
OIAROOPAI 


toto 


OR WOINEHA 
PUWWPRAWAE NWARWWRR 
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20 a 
10/-a | 
$20 b 


8 


DAWWHWDNYWWDw 


2224 
2034 
2204 


ooost 
PHADLH 
OWno 


164/3 
79/- 
90/9 

123/- 
98/3 
94/3 


ga 
= 


6 Distillers Co. Ord. £1.... 

. Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1 
‘Ind Coope. &e. Ord. £1... 
as & Butlers i: 


15} b | 
13 5) 





PAWOOUWUSSOSS 





IM WHOOCODM 


44 14 


(a) Interim — (b) Final div. 
(j) Yield to wa 1960. 


78/3 


(k) Based on red. at par 1946. (n) Yield 1. 67% basis. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


| Geos Receipts 
| Ending ior ‘Wok 


Aggregate Cum 
—— 





| 

| 

i 
| 1941 | + or — [os ee 

| 

B.A. and Pacific ....} 14 {Oct. 2| £1,720,000 |+ 177,000 | 19,277,000 | 
| 14 $2/775,000 |+ 381,000 | 32,318,000 |+ 2,908,000 
$’928,000 |+ 83,000 | 11/006,000 | '238/000 
+$8,501,000 | +-1,462,000 216,021,000 | +-28,894,000 
| $2,461,750 |+ "354,950 | 29,357,800 |-- 1,156,450 
| °¢49,540 |+ 13,658 | ” 1,658,516 |+ "236,159 
| £45,117 + 504} 666,467 [+ 125,914 


B.A. Gt. Southern | 372,000" 


2 

B.A. Western 1 - 
4 ” 2 

anadian Pacific... .! 39 Sept. 30 
2 

6 

2) 


Central Argentine. .! 14 | Oct. 


San Paulo (Brazil) . | 5 
39 | Sept. 2 
U. Rlys. of Havana. ‘| 14 Oct. 


| 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


+ Nine days. 





a “Last two yearly ae = Includes 24% not subject to tax. 





Prices, 
Year 1943 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 5 


High | Low 


Price, 
Oct. 


5 | 
1943 | 


{ 
Last two I | sr 
Dividends |/ Name of Security || SgP+ 


| 28, 
(a) (6) (e) Ij 1943 
% || tron, Coal and Steel 
7 b|\Babcock & Wilcox {1 .. 
+ Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1 
t6 ; |Brown (John) Ord. 10/- . 
5 b|\Colvilles Ord. £1 
8 c||Dorman Long Ord. £1... 
6 b|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|! 
7% @ ||Hadfields Ord. 10/- 
+4 b||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 ...| 
54/7 124 c ||Stewarts and Lloyds £1. . 
39/10 4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1... 
11/6 10 c||Thomas(Richard) Ord.6/8|| 11/- 
27/43 (4% 53 b ||United Steel Ord. {1....|| 25/- 
20/103) 17/103 6 b 4 a/||Vickers Ord. 10/- 18/9xd) 
Textiles | 
23/104! 14/3 Nil c ||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 22/9 
36/3 15/9 Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 33/6 
41/3 33 a ||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...)| 49/- 
45/- 2$ a |\Courtaulds Ord. £1 1 S5/- | 
15/3 3} c | | ||Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| | 24/3 | 
31/- 74 c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1. 36/- 
Electrical Manufactg. \| 
76/3 15 6|\Callenders Cable, &c. {1 . 
24/9 74 a |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-.. 26/- 
44/6 10 c|\|English Electric Ord. £1. 48/- | 
85/- 17% c ||General Electric Ord. £1. 91/- | 
Gas and Electricity | 
37/- County of London £1... . 40/6 
16/33 |, Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 19/3 
31/3 || North-East Electric £1 . . 32/6 
37/3 Scottish Power Ord. {1.. 38/- 
39/3 Yorkshire Electric {1 ... 41/- 
Motor and Aircraft 
19/73 Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- 28/- 
22/- Birmingham S.A. {1.... 24/9 
12/- Bristol Aeroplane 10/-... 14/- 
16/3 Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/- 16/9 
30/- Ford Motors Ord. {1 .... 35/- 
16/74 Hawker Siddeley 5/-.... 16/104 
68/9 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1.. 76/3 
37/6 1 Morris Motors 5/— Ord. .. 43/6 
98/13 2 ||Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 .... | 
i Shipping 
18/9 Nilc ‘Cunard Ord. £1 
22/6 Furness, Withy Ord. {1.. 
30/3 P. & O. Def. £ 
22/14 Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1) 
16/74 Union Castle Ord. £1... | 
7/6 
12/- 
31/6 
1/6 
14/103 
1/43 


78/14 
52/6 
63/9 
72/6 


55/- 
55/- 
38/44 
47/- 
96/3 
70/6 


Yield, 


| 46/6 | 


§5/- 
26/6 
23/6 
28/9 
34/9 
30/6 | 
53/3 | 
53/- 
35/9 


% 
4a 
11} 5 


51/9 
57/- 
31/7 
26/- 
32/- 


3 
35/9 
54/- 


46/7 
49/3 
26/6 


47/6 
54/6 
27/6 
23/6 
31/6 
35/- 
30/— 
53/3 
53/3 
35/- 
he 
24/9xd 
19/- 


23/3 
34/- 
48/6 
54/6 
24/6 
36/6 


102/6xd' 
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109/43 
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25/- 
33/- 
23/- 
18/6 


10/9 
17/- 


eccoomo cowomumwmwow coogoo Lomo coco 


Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1. | 


AOPPDH WTNHWOWPDTORM WPPDHW WPA PODW 





Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. 
Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ... 
London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 
Rubber Pltns. Trust £1. . 
United Serdang Rbr. 2/-. 
Oil 
Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 .. 
Burmah Oil Ord. £1 
Shell Transport Ord. {1 . 
Trinidad Leaseholds £1. . 
Miscellaneous 

Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1 
Barker (John) Ord. {1 .. 
Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/— 
British Aluminium {1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1. 
British Oxygen Ord. £1.}! 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
c||Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 . | 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- . | 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 
Imperial Chemical Ord. £1 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 | 
International Nickel n.p. 
Lever & Unilever Ord. {1 | 
London Brick Ord. £1... | 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-. 58/- | 
peares £2 OUG. ..... «002+ 
Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle Ord. £1... 
Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 
Tube Investments Ord. £1 
Turner & Newall Ord. {1 
United Molasses Ord. 6/8 
Woolworth Ord. 5/- .... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/- 
| Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 «|; 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1. .|} 
30 a/|\De Beers (Def.) 

8} a ||Randfontein, Ord. ra 
10 a||Rhokana Corp. Ord. fi. 

5 b||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|} 
45 a\\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- | 
5/66 ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . “|i 8e 
Nil |!W. Witwatersrand 10/- .\|_ 1048 


~(e) “Allowi ing for exchange. (j) Flat i? 
(p) Yield 24% basis. (t) Yield basis 6% 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close | Close Close | Close Close 
Sept. Oct. | 3. Commercial Sept. Oct. | Sept. Oct. 
1. Railroads. 28 5 | and Industrial. 28 5 | 28 
Atlantic Coast. 282 29 | Am.Smelting.. 39 39% | Int. Paper..... 128 
Can. Pacific... 9 9 | Am. Viscose... 47} 46 | Liggett Myers.. 70} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 26% -~264 | Anaconda..... 26 25% | Nat. Distillers. 314 
N.Y. Cent. 173 17% | Beth. Steel.... 584 584 | Nat. Steel 564 
Pennsylvania.. 27% 26% | Briggs 274 26% | Phelps Dodge.. 234 
Southern 22g | Celaneseof A... 364 35% | Proct.Gamble. 57 
Chrysler 80? 808 | Sears Roebuck. 864 
2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 284 284 | Shell Union.... 244 
Amer. Tel. Eastman Kdk.. 161 161 | Std. OilN.J.... 584 
Amer. W’wks.. 13% Gen. Elec...... 38 37} | 20thCen. Fox.. 22% 
Pac. Light .... 418 Gen. Motors... 51 52} | United Drug... 14} 
People’s Gas... 58 Inland Steel... 72 724 | U.S. Steel 52% 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 24 Int. Harvest... 70$ 70 | West’houseE.. 964 
W. Union Tel... 36 Int. Nickel.... 29% 304 ' Woolworth.... 38% 
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19/- 
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2/6a 
_Nil_| 
Yield basis 25%. 
(0) Yield basis 30% 
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(*) Annas per share. 
+ Free of Tax. 


1563 
134 
413 
574 
24% 
383 
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came into force on September 19, 1943. This Order revokes 
and -re-enacts with certain modifications previous Orders dealing 
with dried fruits. The principal provisions of the revoked 
Orders are repeated in the new consolidating Order except that 
the maximum retail price for dates is increased from 7d. to 9d. 
per lb., and a charge at the rate of 1s. 2d. per cwt. for breaking 
bulk, where incurred, may be added to the wholesale price for 
dried fruit. The permitted charge for breaking bulk will not 
affect maximum retail prices. The provisions of Article 6 
formulate more specifically what records of transactions ar 

required to be kept by traders. 


Canteen Workers’ Wage Increases.—The minimum wages for 
adult workers in canteens operated by the National Society of 
Caterers to Industry will be increased by 2s. 6d. a week from 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA — 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
GAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - ses £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


_Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi j British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin . Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga — se Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... YR £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... soe £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


ROYAL BANKOF CANADA 


Incorporated In Canada In 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $ 1,400,000,000 


LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap OrFice: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 


October 9, 1943 


October 11th. The new minimum weekly rates for adult 
workers, who also receive meals and other emoluments valued 
at Ios. a week, are: men chargehand cooks, 80s.; men assis- 
tant cooks, 70s.; women chargehand cooks, 55s.; women 
assistant cooks, 50s.; kitchen porters, London area, 655, ; 
outside London area, 62s. 6d.; women cashiers and clerical 
workers, London area, 48s.; outsidé London area, 45s. 6d. ; 
women cleaners and general workers, London area, 43s, ; 
outside London area, 41s. 6d. The agreement provides for 
annual holidays with pay, sickness pay and additional rates for 
overtime and night work. 


Potato Lifting.—Volunteers are still urgently required to help 
farmers lift the potato crop. Individuals and employers who 
can release workers should communicate with any County War 
Agricultural Executive Committee. ‘ 


THE. HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


4 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act.as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


_ Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Rankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies 2t 
Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 19483—General Bank Balances ... -» £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... --» 221,004,631 

Note Issue Department ... --- 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department oss 2,464,150 

Other Items ... se oe -++ 21,990,375 


£682,529,446 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 
FOUR SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 110 will be 
paid without deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptia? 
Government and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting (0 
6.192d., making 3s. 5.808d. net, on and after the 15th October. 
‘1943, at the National Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria at Rue 
Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William Street, E.C.4 


By order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY 
ROBERT WALTON 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1943. 


} Joint Managers. 


ee samammsimammenneintanemmiemeeamnnnnncnet™ 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, L1p., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, 11D» 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London W.C.2—Saturday, October 9, 1943. 
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